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Purpose 

1970 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 

To enhance and cherish the individuality and identity of each child 
through the recognition and encouragement of his or her oim 
development t regardless of environmental conditions 
or circumstance of birth > 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



To the Citizens of Illinois : 

This report summarizes the fact finding and recommendations of 
almost 8,000 people who have participated actively in Illinois in 
preparation for the 1970 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

Throughout the State, voluntary County Assessment Commit- 
tees have assessed the needs and opportunities available for the 
children and youth of their areas, noting the gains achieved over the 
last decade and ascertaining the gaps and the problems with which 
we need to deal. Although recommendations in this report appear 
under four major categories, this fragmentation stems from pro- 
cedure rather than philosophy. Throughout all of the committees' 
deliberations at the County and State levels, consistent considera- 
tion has been given to the interrelationship to all problems and 
services, and especially to the delivery system. Throughout this re- 
port, the Committee has focused on two major goals — conservation 
of the family and meeting youth's identity crisis. 

The Illinois Committee for the 1970 White House Conference 
gratefully acknowledges funding from both voluntary and tax- 
supported sources with grants from the Woods Charitable Fund, 
Inc.; the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund through the Chicago 
Community Trust; the Field Foundation of Illinois, Inc.; the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank; the Division Fund and special considera- 
tions in our appropriations by the General Assembly. 

A report such as this faces two alternatives: it may be con- 
signed to a shelf or it may become ft well thumbed blueprint for 
citizen action. With your help, we are hoping for the latter. 




W. F. Brissenden, Chairman 
1970 White House Conference on 



Children and Youth 
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THE JOURNEY OF THE ILLINOIS REPORT 
FOR WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 



President’s call for White House Conference on Children and Youth. 



Each Governor was requested to designate a Committee in hla state which would have 
responsibility for planning and carrying out fact finding. 

Governor designated the Illinois Commission on Children to serve. 

Statewide Cooperating Organizations, Government Departments and Private Agencies 
were asked to submit suggestions of the major areas of concern which should be included 
in the study in Illinois. 
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Statewide Cooperating Organisations, Governmental agencies 
and private agencies, including local community councils were 
asked to submit names and Information about persons whom 
they wished to have considered for appointment to the hilnoia 
Committee, State Study Committees, as Regional Chairmen, 
County Chairmen, county committee members and technical 
consultants. 




Statewide youth serving organizations were asked to submit names and biographical 
sketches of youth whom they would recommend for appointment to the Illinois Committee. 
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First meeting of Illinois Committee March 20, 1968 




Orientation and Planning Meetings of Technical 
Consultants— April 10 and 26 

Sorting and categorizing the various subject areas 
which came in, so that a determination could be 
made on the broad areas of concern 




Now, r^v ladlta and gentlemen, 
don’t you feel it’* time for the 
recorder’* report 1 






STATE 

TECHNICAL 

CONSULTANTS 



S50 Appointee* 
meettodiftcuii 
Working Paper*, 
Questionnaire* 
and propose any 
Items needed to 
be Included. 



Separate Youth Meetings are 
held to discuss Youths' role in 
the While House Conference. 




QUESTIONNAIRE 



reI 



WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 



County Reports 
summarited 




State Report Committees work In all fields. 






Ike county report summaries, all state studies and factual data which had 
been supplied by the various Statewide Cooperating Organizations, Got* 
erAtnmla] agencies and Private agencies, as weU as the individual knowl- 
edge and experience of the committee members, were used to draft the 
sections' reports. 
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SECTION I 

DELIVERY OF SERVICES 



FINDINGS 



GENERAL BACKGROUND AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
DELIVERY SERVICES 

DEFINITION AND ESSENTIALS OF SERVICE DELIVERY 



Health, education and welfare services are provided to help people 
develop their fullest potential as human beings. The term Delivery of 
Services denotes the ways the agncies and institutions reach and help 
the people for whom they are created. 

Essential services to children are often identified and categorized in 
three broad areas of health, education and welfare, and, at this point in 
time, should be totally interrelated and interdependent. Since each serv- 
ice in this continuous chain is only as strong and as significant as the 
weakest service, it is not possible to strengthen or improve the delivery 
of one service without considering the others. For example, the educator 
must clearly recognize that the child must be maintained in good health 
to learn, and must be able to attend school rested, clothed and fed. A de- 
livery system supplying the basic material needs of a child must also be 
concerned with nis health and education and provide opportunities for 
maximum functioning in all areas. 

The basic components of the delivery system are similar for all the 
services: (a) planning and development, (b) objectives, priorities, evalua- 
tion and funding, <c) coordination and (d) manpower. 

This Section or the report deals primarily with the broader philosophy, 
principles, problems and priorities of services and reference is made to 
specific services only as examples or because a particular service is basic 
or fundamental to other services In the continuum. Detailed discussion of 
specific needs or services are found in the other three Sections. 

Services to children and the delivery system devised to Insure that 
each child achieves his full potential through maximum utilization of the 
ser ices, require a commitment to a pluralistic system of voluntary and 
public services. Although the established services are increasing in public 
agencies at a faster rate than in voluntary agencies, this does not imply an 
abdication of democratic involvement in, nor a commitment of people to. 
s^nr'ces to children. In fact, there is an increasing shift on the part of 
l^/th to innovative services. 

It appears that a fundamental and mutual obligation is to stimulate 
one another to be more active in discharging responsibilities to children. 
Unless there is a committed, comprehensive, coordinated, public-voluntary 
approach to concerns for children there will be no effective service sys- 
tem. An effective delivery system is therefore contingent upon mutual im- 
plementation and it is on this premise that this document is based. 

The quality, effectiveness and responsiveness of public and private 
service delivery depend on : 



1. a sound system of planning and development of services based on 
facts which includes needs as viewed by the users and the expecta- 
tions of the community ; 

2. clear objectives of service with realistic priorities ; 

8. an evaluative system to determine how effectively the objectives 
and priorities are met ; 

4. financing, adequate funding and effective use of funds related to 
realistic priorities ; 
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5. a coordinated mechanism with an integrated sub-system through 
which service is readily accessible to the potential users; 

6. manpower; 

7. increase in appropriate research focused on problems of the de- 
livery of services. 

PERSPECTIVE 

Although education has long been considered a constitutional right 
in Illinois, it is only in the last five years that the Stat~ has moved toward 
perfecting the educational delivery system through certain mandatory 
provisions to assure that this right comes closer to attainment. The 74th 
General Assembly passed two significant laws which made mandatory the 
provision of education services for specific groups of children. 

The School Code was amended to make it mandatory that Special 
Education programs be provided for all handicapped children enumerated 
in Article 14 by July 1, 1969. Article 10 of the School Code was amended 
in Section 20:20 to require that school districts provide kindergartens 
after July 1, 1970 in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. • 

Similarly, in recent years, the right of access to health services has 
been reinforced by instituting such measures as Medicare, Medicaid, and 
the provisions of the Child Health Act of 1967. 

However, there is still great ambivalence about the right to social 
welfare services. While no one in our modern society promotes poverty 
and starvation, nonetheless there is no unanimity as to how the social 
problems should be treated or prevented. 

Historically, welfare programs, beginning as charities, were most often 
provided to the worthy but denied to the unworthy. The need for help 
was regarded as evidence of personal failure. Fortunately, social welfare 
services are coming to be considered as necessary resources and a right 
for those who need them. Illustrative of this great variation in philosophy 
are the 1962 and 1967 amendments to the Social Security Act. The 1962 
provisions reached out to serve, even extending coverage to potential as 
well as to former recipients, and strengthening family life through full 
utilization of the social services. . The 1967 amendments, on the other 
hand, are Congress’ answer to the increasing welfare costs in a time of 
so-called affluence. The focus is on reducing the assistance rolls through 
training and work placements — an objective no one can criticize — but the 
too often found coercion on the part of the agencies only results in greater 
alienation of the client — especially if he is both poor and bhck. 

PROBLEMS 

The basic problems in Delivery of Services stem from : 

1. a lack of up-to-date information as to total service needs and avail- 
ability of resources ; 

2. a lack of a comprehensive planning system ; 

3. resources being under-utilized and not necessarily delivered in 
areas of greatest need ; 

4. inefficient service programs ; 

5. lack of understanding, support and participation in the setting and 
achievement by the public of the service goals; 

6. lack of adequate manpower ; 

7. lack of a monitoring system ; 

8. lack of an adequate and well coordinated public-private funding 
system ; 

9. red tape. 
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COUNTY ASSESSMENT COMMITTEES’ PRIORITIES 

Elements of planning and deli' *.>ry of services were major concerns 
which appeared in the reports of the 101 County Assessment Committees 
for the 1970 White House Conference on Children and Youth. They ex- 
pressed their concern about different aspects of the total delivery sys- 
tem depending upon the urgency of a particular local problem or crisis 
area but throughout the reports there was a repeated plea for more orderly 
development of services and a more effective method of getting these 
services to the people at the local level. For instance, 21 County Assess- 
ment Committees made specific requests for planning more realistically 
for services to meet the needs of rural areas or small urban communities 
and to provide for extension of services, location of a sub-office by State 
agencies in the county or reorganization of services to decrease the multi- 
plicity of dispensing units. 

Development of regional or multi-county committees which would 
plan for more efficient utilization of resources was proposed by a number 
of counties. For those counties bordering other states, planning should 
provide for utilization of bi-state services. 69 counties recommended 
that there be some center located in each county that would provide in- 
formation and referral services. 

In addition to the concern in the counties for the orderly planning and 
dispensing of services, one-fourth of the County Committees indicated a 
first priority for coordination of services. 72 of the County Assessment 
Committees made note of specific areas in which local agencies and State 
agencies should develop cooperation and coordinate their individual pro- 
grams. 17 counties specifically proposed the establishment of county or 
regional planning committees or councils for the purpose of providing a 
mechanism for more orderly development of programs and for coordinat- 
ing those which exist. 

Coupled with the priority of delivery of services closer to the loca- 
tion of the people in need was a recognition of the limitations of current 
staff. 71 counties recommended expansion of staff, better distribution of 
available professional personnel, improved training (especially in-service 
training), and the use of para-professional and volunteer workers. 28 
counties specifically pointed out where para-professionals and volunteers 
could be effectively utilized. 20 counties noted the necessity of upgrading 
staff workers through in-service training. 

As one example of the concern of the County Assessment Committees 
for better planning and development of services, the area of public health 
may be cited. Community leaders, administrators of agencies and public 
officials apparently need assistance from some central source in the State 
to help them make the transition between their concept of good public 
health programs which combine preventive, diagnostic and therapeutic 
services based in reasonable proximity to the people in need and the de- 
velopment or provision of these services in their communities. They 
recognize the difficulties of fragmented health services, but they recognize 
no possibility of starting from a comprehensive base. 

Of the 101 County Assessment Committees reporting, the following 
priorities and needs were recognized: 35 reported a need for a county 
health department ; 34 recommended development of health education pro- 
grams : 38 recommended information and referral centers for health prob- 
lems : 36 cited better maternal and child health programs ; 35 urged better 
coordination of existing health programs. In several counties efforts have 
been made to establish programs, either a specific type of service or a total 
public health service. But because local officials were unable to secure the 
support of medical, dental and other groups in the community, these ef- 
forts have not been successful. Although comprehensive child care proj- 
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ects for children are specified under Federal legislation 1 such projects can 
be found only in Chicago. 

I. PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

Delivery of service is an essential aspect of health, educational and 
social services. Agencies which purport to provide services but are office 
bound and staff oriented or never reach out to the citizens they should 
serve are — in a word, “inaccessible” — they do not deliver. 

Comprehensive and long-term planning and the authority to produce 
needed changes in the delivery of service system for meeting human needs 
emerge as a major need in our state. There is almost universal lack of 
coordination among agencies, schools and other institutions in the com- 
munity. There are exceptions but the evidence is strong from all parts 
of the state that citizens are thoroughly dissatisfied with the present 
separation and competition between agencies. Fifty-three of the 101 
County Assessment Reports cry out against the separated, fragmented 
services. They plead for better coordination. Many counties asked for 
better, more comprehensive planning among agencies or a central office 
to bring about better care for children. They see inadequate services, gaps 
in services, and much disjointed development of programs. 

Planning must be done at a level closer to the delivery of service in 
order to provide greater responsiveness to needs. From the state level, 
consultation and direct services should be provided through local structure 
or branch offices wherever possible. Planning and development of effec- 
tive, accessible services is an important responsibility of all public agencies. 

Sound planning and development of programs should be based on re- 
search. Research programs in the basic sciences and technical fields which 
provide the human expertise and technique essential to health, educa- 
tion and welfare services have received unprecedented support during the 
past 20 years. Both governmental and private auspices have actively 
supported such research. Unfortunately, funding programs for research 
have lacked correlation with the most pressing human and social needs. 
Therefore, individual disciplines have been involved in excellent research, 
but each discipline has concentrated more in its own area of interest. Al- 
though university research is more generally basic or fundamental re- 
search rather than applied, in actual fact, applied basic ideas, obtained 
by research concentrated on uncommitted inquiry, might be modified and 
expanded through experience. Both basic and applied research is needed 
in all areas of health, education and welfare and especially in the delivery 
of these services and requires a multi-discipline approach. 

Means must be found to establish priorities for funding research 
initiating needed research projects and coordinating the efforts of the 
various groups in doing research in common areas which includes institu- 
tions of higher learning, state departments, and private agencies. Under- 
standably, it has been much easier to gain support for research projects 
which have a potential for visible, dramatic results or which are likely to 
contribute directly to the physical well-being of the individual. It is harder 
to obtain funds for the behavioral and social sciences. This is demonstrated 
in the analysis of research funds made available in all areas from 1958- 
1962 which showed that social sciences received only 7.6% of all funds. 
The proportion of funds going to social science at the University of Chicago 
was 14.3% and the funds for the social sciences in state government re- 
search was only 2.5%. Almost no research funds are directed towards the 



’Section 509, Title V, Social Security Act, as amended by P. L. 89-97 8 6th Congress 
SEE ALSO the Family Unit Section on Physical Health I1I-B, Page 55 
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delivery of services ; and yet, this is the area which apparently has one of 
the greatest needs. 

II. OBJECTIVES, PRIORITIES, EVALUATIONS AND FUNDING 

The plight of the many thousands of children whose personalities are 
severely damaged through poverty, racism and neglect will shortly be- 
come a national scandal. It is imperative that a massive investment be 
made in protective services and that a methodology be developed, combin- 
ing theory and practice, for reaching and helping neglected children 
through means other than parental initiative. Most crime, a high percent- 
age of mental illness and unemployability and the inability to parent chil- 
dren stems from childhood neglect or abuse. We must devise ways of 
coping with this problem. 

Our society has taken the position that all children have a right to a 
given amount of education. However, in the areas of health and welfare 
services, with the exception of minimal screening and immunization pro- 
grams, the family is expected to assume major responsibility unless it 
can prove its inadequacy or a court of law so adjudicates. A comprehen- 
sive program of services available to all citizens as a matter of right, re- 
gardless of financial status, is essential to an effective delivery of services 
program. 

Society has failed to extend necessary educational, health and wel- 
fare services to families and children in spite of an ability to do so because 
of many factors, such as : 

1. the assumption that those who need publicly supported social and 
medical services are only the weak, unworthy members of society ; 

2. racial and ethnic bias ; 

3. ignorance as to the causes of poverty. 

For some reason, our society does not view health and welfare serv- 
ices in the same way they perceive schools, police and fire protection, sani- 
tation and other general public services. 

The present delivery of services system tends to have ill defined ob- 
jectives, to be unable to agree upon priorities, except in crisis situations, 
and to be unable to impose recommendations for improvements in the sys- 
tem or to communicate concerns to those who are in a position to make 
policy or provide funding. 

Experience shows that the results of the different disciplines attempt- 
ing to communicate with each other often leads to dissection of the child 
and his needs, i.e., the approach tends to be problem oriented rather than 
child oriented. Also, there is an inability of different disciplines to com- 
municate effectively as a result of the use of different terminology. For 
instance, there are contradictory regulations and policies of public licens- 
ing bodies (e.g., City Board of Health, State Department of Health, Fire 
Departments, etc.) 

The goal of planning should be the creation of public policies and the 
establishment of reasonable priorities for making choices when these are 
necessary. It is within this framework that objectives of services can be 
defined and evaluated, and relative urgency or importance of service de- 
termined; and it is from this base that adequate funding should be de- 
veloped. 

Human services and resources must be identified as consumer items 
and the users or potential users of service must participate in determining 
the objectives of service and realistic priorities for delivery of services. 
It is important that public and private agency providers of service, even 
under the present system, develop plans to the extent feasible for involv- 
ing client groups, such as the welfare rights organizations in decision mak- 
ing regarding the delivery of services. 
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The 1969 Legislature recognized the urgency of this problem when 
they passed S.B. 899 which requires that the Governor shall cause to be 
prepared, by January 1 of each odd-numbered year, a comprehensive plan 
or series of interrelated plans providing for development and optimum 
use of the State’s human resources. These plans are to incorporate the 
following features: (a) regional plans through involvement of related 
State agencies, local governments, voluntary agencies, private sector re- 
sources, and the community at large; (b) designation of targeted (high- 
risk) areas within regions which require concentrated investment of re- 
sources and special efforts at coordination; (c) review and evaluation of 
program accomplishments, including coat-benefit analyses to determine 
the relative effectiveness of various programs on such conditions as crime, 
dependency and poverty; (d) identification of unmet needs and recom- 
mendations of most effective ways to meet these needs. 

There can be no quarrel with the goal and purpose of this legislation. 
The difficulty is in its implementation. It is a lifetime rather than an 18 
month assignment. There is no appropriation for the proposal, which there- 
fore necessitates the diversion of staff time from operating agencies. Good 
planning is a complicated, time consuming, and highly technical operation. 
It fails or is mediocre when responsibility is relegated to the staff person 
whose other duties are flexible enough or few enough to permit his involve- 
ment in planning. It becomes biased when placed exclusively in control of 
financiers or direct operators of programs. 

Many agencies delivering services tend to become (agency) service 
oriented rather than being oriented to the child and his family. Each of 
the services to children is viewed as serving only that part of the child’s 
needs which conforms to the specialty of the agency. The users of services 
are rarely consulted as to individual or community needs. Too often de- 
livery of services is based on global conclusions rather than on particular 
facts or needs of specific areas or of given groups of clients. 

Population growth, urban sprawl, decay of the inner city, the flight 
to the suburbs — these affect service delivery. So do disparities in income, 
housing, social status and information. 

Such changes and inequities should be met by appropriate variations 
in service delivery. Health and social service agencies still continue to 
show a tendency toward centralization and an unwillingness to serve poor 
people or those with serious personality or social handicaps. Some agen- 
cies try to deliver their services to those who need them and at times 
and places convenient to the recipients — but unfortunately these are in 
the minority. Increasing specialization and a tendency toward rigid pro- 
fessionalism severely limit effectiveness. Reluctance of agency manage- 
ment to reach out into new areas has confined service to those with know- 
how and the means to get to the available service. For instance, the Coun- 
ty Assessment Committee reports reflect lack of comprehensive health 
services and confusion as to what kinds of health services should be avail- 
able within a community and what are the logical governmental or pri- 
vate resources to look to for both leadership in developing and in providing 
these services. Many counties are without a basic public health program 
as they have no local or multi-county health departments. Even counties 
which are covered by county or multi-county health departments are 
without qualified professional staff. In a number of these counties only a 
single aspect of public health service, such as nursing service to the 
chronically ill, is provided. Over of the County Assessment Commit- 
tees reported need for health education programs. A matter of consider- 
able importance and first priority was an information center where peo- 
ple in need could obtain current information about available public and 
private health services. 
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Elsewhere we note the effect of lack of coordination between public 
and private agencies and of competition between public agencies. Restric- 
tive concepts of manpower and narrow career ladders likewise severely 
limit the manpower needed for effective delivery of services. 

Routine funding of stationary old-line health and social services at 
the expense of innovative and outreaching programs further denies the 
effective delivery of service. Lack of publicity about services to another 
deterrent. 

These factors restricting or limiting service delivery may persist in 
either rural or urban settings. 

The community at large appears to be totally confused by the appar- 
ent wide range of costs of servir is which seem to be similar. Operating 
and planning agencies have not maintained systems of assessment and 
interpretation of services being rendered — I.e., what services are being 
accomplished and which are not being achieved. This is evidenced by the 
increasing question of need for services, the value of a given service and 
the rationale for costs of services. 

Cost of effectiveness systems has become a required language which 
the business community expects the service community to use in all com- 
munications. As of now, child service agencies have only begun a de- 
velopment of cost effectiveness systems. 

Governmental or tax support of health, education and welfare serv- 
ices has increased at a faster pace than the contributions of the private 
sector. Federal and state financing of services has a tremendous impact 
on what services are available in the local community. The ways in which 
funds are raised and the way in which they are distributed have a pro- 
found effect on delivery of services. The private agency providers of serv- 
ice have not generated sufficient in-put into the task of interpretation 
of needs of children, service, gaps, etc., in order to delineate clearly needs 
for voluntary contributions. For example, whereas the federal govern- 
ment recognizes a 5 % level of corporate giving as tax deductible, it ap- 
pears that this potential of support is not being realized. 

A predominant philosophy exists in Illinois that financing of services 
should be made by a voluntary or governmental unit which is at the near- 
est level to the people who are users of the service. In the past it has been 
possible for this philosophy to govern the development of needed pro- 
grams and priorities. However, the present governmental units of town- 
ships, counties, municipalities, etc., provide too small a population base 
or tax structure to adequately fund or operate quality services to meet 
the needs. Therefore, there has been a decided trend in the last ten years 
to looking to a larger governmental or private unit to which responsibility 
for program would be assigned and funding required. This has led to pri- 
vate fund raising agencies extending their services to cover counties multi- 
counties or regional areas, and for governmental units to be combined 
into larger cooperating districts or regions through which services could 
be developed. Most of these measures are make-shift measures to try to 
accommodate the taxing structure source to the present limitations of 
the State’s Constitution. The 1870 Constitution freezes what should be 
legislative prerogatives as to local governmental units, prevents thought- 
ful legislative examination of a major question today — whether county 
and township or other local governmental units are adequate to deal with 
new state-local, federal-local, interstate-local, and interstate relationships 
in the provision of health, safety, education, social services, transporta- 
tion, air and water pollution control, neighborhood development, land use 
planning, and general improvements in the environment and services avail- 
able to people. 

The 5% limit on bonded indebtedness of municipal corporations has 
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led to a multiplication of governmental agencies to such an extent that 
Illinois now leads all other states in the number of its local governmental 
units with well over a thousand separate taxing entities in the six-county 
Chicago metropolitan area alone. These multiple governmental units, fre- 
quently headed by persons who are unfamiliar with the broad range of 
health, education and welfare services, produces a lack of uniformity 
and equity in any kind of a state level program which requires local gov- 
ernmental tax matching or local referenda for institution. Some pro- 
vision must be found at the state level so that these local governmental 
units are more responsive to the development of programs which have been 
established by the Legislature as public social policy, or the alternative 
is the provision of these programs on a statewide basis as a state ad- 
ministered program. A failure to recognize the necessity of marked re- 
organization in the taxing structure and referenda controls will only re- 
sult in transferring even greater burdens to the federal government. In 
addition to the structural defects in our tax program, both at the local and 
state revenue sources, is the priority system set up by the Legislature 
for the amount of funding and the degree to which preventive, as opposed 
to corrective, programs will be financed. 

Also, the problem of adequate funds plagues the planners and ad- 
ministrators of all preventive and direct service programs. A real prob- 
lem in connection with the financing of services for health, education and 
welfare is not only the amount of money, but more specifically, the con- 
ditions under which it is made available to the planners and administra- 
tors. State funding has its share of earmarked or restrictive use of funds 
for special categories of ailments or problems. Long term program plan- 
ning is handicapped because annual budgeting provides no guarantee of 
continued or increased measures of support for a new or revised pro- 
gram. However, a major source of this difficulty stems from the present 
method of federal financing because their requirements are so rigid that 
the state and local funds have had to be geared into the federal condi- 
tions, thus making the restrictive conditions applicable to state and local 
financing as well as federal. Although the PPBS (Program, Planning, 
Budgeting System), instituted at the federal level, is expected to over- 
come or obviate some of those difficulties, current experience has not 
demonstrated any measurable improvement at the state or local levels. In 
fact, in some respects, it seems to be growing more complicated. These 
unfavorable conditions might be designated as the 7 C’s, with the 7th C 
a more recent trend established by Congress.. These are as follows: 

Compartmentalization. Federal funds have been so earmarked with 
such narrow boundaries of application for program or services that plan- 
ners and administrators have been forced to consider such matters in a 
piece-meal fashion. 

Catastrophe. Funds are made available for the end results of hu- 
man failure, breakdown or problems, but money for preventing these oc- 
currences or ameliorating the conditions before they have become serious 
has almost been non-existent. When such funds have been available, the 
operating agencies have been expected to provide the same kind of sta- 
tistical nose-counting as the financiers were accustomed to apply to cor- 
rective or rehabilitative services. There has been an unwillingness to de- 
velop a different measuring stick for ascertaining the validity or success 
of preventive programs. 

Crash. The current method of offering or providing funds to the 
states and local units is on a crash or crisis basis and, as such, invites 
waste of funds, inadequate or poor quality service, and missed opportuni- 
ties. There are several different factors causing this crash funding: the 
federal administrative agencies do not themselves know how much funds 
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they will have available, and cannot or will not let the grantee know what, 
when, or how many funds can be anticipated, There are extremely short 
notices as to deadline for submitting grants, but a very long wait before ac- 
tion is taken. Even after action has been taken and the grantee is informed, 
the guidelines for the use of the funds are not forthcoming for an ex- 
tended period of time. The guidelines are of a skeletal nature, and as the 
period of the program continues, the federal administrating agency often 
develops a series of interpretations of the guidelines which completely 
alters or negates the original intent of the grant proposal from the local 
source. In addition, unexpired funds become available near the end of 
the fiscal year and may be drawn upon by the states or local governments 
for extensions or additional programs, In fact, these local sources are 
urged to "use them up" for a surplus in the allocation of one year ad- 
versely affects the congressional consideration of appropriation for the 
next. 

Competition. The different standards of matching funds between 
similar types of programs at the federal level tend to set up within the 
state one of two chain reactions. If the agencies and planners in the state 
are attempting to collaborate and coordinate services, they try to figure 
out which funds offer the most advantageous income to the state and to 
the program and then try to manipulate the funds so that they can be 
made available to the operating agency which has the responsibility, 
knowledge and staff to develop and operate the program within the state. 
If the agencies aren’t coordinating or collaborating, it tends to set up 
competition and/or duplicating services in the state, or worse, encourages 
the Legislature to look more favorably upon the administration of a par- 
ticular program under an inappropriate agency due to the more advan- 
tageous federal matching. 

Continuity. Federal funding with assurances of only one year short 
notices as to when funds are available, freezing of funds or abrupt termi- 
nation of funding, all prevent state and local groups from doing a sound 
and continuous planning job. Funds that are made available at the last 
moment prevent the securing of staff and adequate planning for appropri- 
ate controls for their use, With no assurances for continued operation of 
the project in another year, efforts are made to use up all available funds 
before the deadline. Projects are not completed or are cut back when 
new priorities are established at the federal level for an on-coming year. 
State and local financing as matching programs cannot be based upon 
the continued availability of federal matching funds, or indeed, on the 
same level of requirement for the local matching funds, 

Conclusion Or Goal Orientation. Often the federal legislation is 
broad and visionary in outlining the intent and objectives of the funding 
program. However, when the guidelines are set up by the administra- 
tive agency or criteria developed for the consideration of applications, the 
objectives of the funding become so rigid and often so unrelated to the 
real needs of the state that planners and administrators must decide 
whether they want to try to write and operate a project which adheres 
strictly to the guidelines and criteria with little hope that it will make a 
major contribution to the solution of the problems of that state — or write 
a project that fits the guidelines but hope to conduct it in the state in such 
a way that it more adequately deals with the real need — or, try to obtain 
funds elsewhere to augment the inflexible funds of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Comprehensive Planning. Recently Congress has recognized the in- 
effectiveness and waste described in compartmentalized funding and has 
been drafting legislation which makes appropriations available for com- 
prehensive planning — in fact, requiring it. The sad situation develops 
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when the guidelines and criteria for administration are set up, for they 
generally require one agency with a certain type of program orientation, 
to do the planning and development of program in areas for which they 
are not equipped. If this process continues, there will need to be a coordina- 
tor of the comprehensive plans. Otherwise, the health agencies will be 
providing child welfare, mental health, juvenile delinquency prevention; 
the mental health agency will be providing child welfare, health, and 
juvenile delinquency prevention; the law enforcement agency will be pro- 
viding family counseling, child guidance, and diagnostic and treatment 
centers for the emotionally ill; the Labor Department will be providing 
education and day care services. Unless the administrative agencies for 
federal funding to the states and local governmental units get together 
at the federal level in developing a plan as to how other agency programs 
are integrated into comprehensive plans without setting up duplicate pro- 
grams within each operating level, we will have an 8th C, which will be — 
Chaos. 

III. COORDINATION 

The goal of coordination is to assure effective interrelationship of 
systems so that appropriate services are delivered to meet needs. 

While an effective administrative organization is crucial for coordina- 
tion, of equal importance is the attitude of the individuals involved. People, 
in the final analysis, determine the success or failure of efforts to pro- 
vide a well-coordinated program of services. Heads of agencies respon- 
sible for services to children must be willing to cooperate with their coun- 
terparts and they also should assure that cooperation prevails throughout 
all levels of services. Such cooperation includes a necessity of sharing in- 
formation, a commitment to the concept of comprehensive services, and 
the ability to relinquish a degree of control in the interest of more effective 
services. 

Voluntary agencies share many of the same problems in coordination 
seen in public agencies. In some communities, there are too many small 
private agencies providing very similar services. Besides the competition 
for staff among these agencies, there is a gross waste of financial resources 
which could be remedied by realignment of services, consolidation of pro- 
grams or mergers of agencies. This in no way suggests a monolithic ap- 
proach. There is value in a pluralistic agency structure of services. How- 
ever, merger and consolidation of services should not proceed to the extent 
that innovation and avenues for alternate forms of services are lost. 

Cooperation between public and private agencies has increased in re- 
cent years. These cooperative activities have been fostered by the in- 
crease in purchase of service arrangements, a clearer delineation of state 
agency responsibilities, and a community approach to delivery of services. 
Much remains to be done if effective coordination is to be achieved between 
public and private agencies. It will be necessary for public and private 
agencies to clear up their own problems of fragmentation, duplication, 
gaps in service and to develop a mechanism for coordination of services 
across public and private lines. 

Federal monies for related programs designed to benefit children are 
channeled through a variety of agencies causing fragmentation and gaps 
in service. Moreover, federal regulations restricting the manner in which 
such funds may be disbursed place severe limits upon the ability of state 
and local agencies to develop coordinated programs which would benefit 
youth. 

A service delivery system needs to take into account the multiple 
needs of many disorganized families with children (many of whom are 
concentrated in the inner city) and to provide a comprehensive service 



m geare( * *° them and available to them. Among services to be in- 
cluded, the following should be considered: day care for pre-school chil- 
dren regardless of mother’s employment status; an educational therapy 
program where non-achieving school children can be given affectional and 
cognitive attention ; individual therapeutic services for children on a needs 
basis; age appropriate group activities for all children in the low income 
areas; and involvement of parents rther through their participation or 
the treatment of their problems. 

IV. MANPOWER 

There is a paucity of hard data on the actual service needs of people 
and the various types of traii.ed manpower in the systems that deliver 
services ; a lack of adequate manpower has been given as a major reason 
for the inadequate delivery of services to children and youth and their 
families. (Manpower needs are discussed in more detail in the other three 
sections.) 

Both supply and efficient utilization of manpower are central issues 
in manpower. 

The supply of personnel varies widely. Shortages are especially acute 
in the ghettos and in rural areas. There is a growing shortage of black 
personnel at a time when they are most needed. Salaries and working 
conditions become increasingly important to recruitment and retention of 
manpower. 

Professional personnel now are inappropriately utilized. They have 
to perform tasks that can be carried out more effectively by others at less 
cost. At the same time, they are often expected to make decisions for 
which they have neither training nor skill. 

Professional energy is often wasted because of duplication when sev- 
eral agencies are involved with the same family. 

Responsibility for the definitions of service content, the classification 
of services and criteria for evaluating services must rest primarily with 
the graduate professional schools which train specialists in a given field. 
(With respect to social work, these are the accredited graduate schools of 
social work.) 

All professional schools must become more conversant with the urban 
ghetto and focus more on the needs of the culturally impoverished child. 

The role of youth in manpower has, in the past, been both overlooked 
and underestimated. Although there is a serious shortage of manpower in 
many service delivery areas, the authorities have been reluctant to em- 
ploy youth. But there exists a wealth of willing workers among youth 
who could be used in many capacities. 

In many projects, young people between the ages of 14 and 21 have 
proved invaluable in the duties they are able to perform. A day camp for 
handicapped children in south suburban Cook County attributes its suc- 
cess almost entirely to the volunteer “teens” that compose the larger part 
of its staff. In Headstart projects throughout many cities and suburbs, 
teenagers have been found to be effective in many assisting capacities. 
Church and neighborhood centered youth groups have been successful in 
establishing and maintaining many child and youth serving projects, such 
as, the tutorial projects in the inner city and “coffee house” youth centers 
that seek to provide both an outlet for youthful dissent and a place for 
young people to gather. 

Clearly, youth have both the means and incentive to serve. They are 
not apprehensive about serving in the ghetto or in a voluntary capacity. 
If youth are overlooked in the solution of the manpower shortage then a 
great resource will go untapped. 
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service and be assistive to those who'.e*miot’ articulate their needs. 
l Although services have to be developed for delivery oh a mass 

basis, each program should contain 
) tors will see to it that the services 
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F. An independent Illinois Health. Education and Welfare Research 

Council should be established by the Governor or by the Legislature to 
determine priorities for needed research and to coordinate both empirical v 

and scientific research efforts in the behavioral, social science and 
nological areas of the various state departments, institutions of 
learning and private groups. ■ l : -.^v - : v f ' # ^ 

v ■ Membership on the Council should be representative in an equitable 

manner of health, education and welfare services, the lay public, the 
consumers and other institutions and agencies engaged in research, £y 

G. Objective on-going evaluations of service delivery systems should 

be made in order that gaps, failures and breakdowns may be detected y l 
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- A. If the child is to realize his potential as a self-sufficient member of 




/ 3. protect through the use of the State’s right to intervene if 

family or the immunity is unable to provide needed services,; 

A satisfactory system of delivery of services cannot be develoned 



A satisfactory system of delivery of services cannot be developed 
until this commitment is made, 

* B. Legislative leaders should be an Integral part of the groups desig 
nated in the recently enacted legislation (S.B. 899 of the 1969 General ^$$$$ 
Assembly) for the development of a biennial comprehensive plan for the -003'M 
use of the State’s human resources, ssisfe':; -j. 

C. The local or regional planning groups resulting from Recommends- 
tion I-A, should be given specific responsibilities for : \->\U >g 

1, comprehensive planning for human needs, including those spe- 



cifically related to children’s needs, 






2. the engagement of the community, including users or potential 







planning to realize the most effective human services, 






4. seeking the cooperation of public service agencies and public regu- * 
lative agencies to establish consistent policies and regulations for chll- j lliii 

• dren s services, 

5. development of language and terminology which can make pos- 
sible common planning for children by agencies and professionals of 
different disciplines and the use of common electronic data processing, 

: - 6. development of local machinery by which public and private 

agencies can clear and coordinate their services to individual clients. 

. D. State Departments should review and revise their authorizations 
and responsibilities to assure that they not only have the obligation for , 
standard setting, regulation and promotion but should also foster the de- 
velopment of viable local (both tax supported, voluntary and proprietary) 
services or the actual provision of service where it is not otherwise avail- 
able. .5 

E. Neighborhood service centers where many agencies can cooperate 1 

in providing service should be developed. 

F. Physical structures should be modified to permit access by phy- 

sically handicapped persons. w*?#**- set##*'**?/- - 

. .H i G. Education and information programs should be designed to bring 
, ■ service information to people where they live. 

H. Staff shou' J v ~ J ** »- " J ' - w ***** 

tude of grudging 

; . , ' . ishment. . 

• I. Staff and boards should be oriented to an outreach philosophy and 
should provide outposts, extensions and neighborhood work rather than 
*■ being confined to buildings, offices and desks, wi^-Safa- 
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fectlveness should encouraged 
finance bodies. 

• K. The Illinois Constitution ... . . . 

flexible and equitable revenue article and other articles which would in- ; 
elude giving the Legislature the authority and responsibility for the 
termination of the appropriate organization of local governmental 



and the appropriate limit for bonded indebtedness they may incur. At 
the state level, the Legislature, without referendum, should determine 
the appropriate limits of the state debt. *'*s : i&* ****** 



L. Although annual budgeting in the State has many desirable fea- 

tures, it has a number of very serious restrictions for economic and con- 
structive operation of on-going programs which should be overcome 
through joint planning of the Budget Division in the Executive Branch 
and tne Appropriation Committees of the Legislature. A system should 
be established that permits guarantee of funds for longer than a year, 
program or unit accounting without earmarked or restrictive allocation, 
and equal consideration of financing of preventive programs with correc- 
tive or rehabilitative services. 's i- i- r.-r : - - tf' y 

M. A special effort should be made to acquaint the Executive and 
Legislative Branches of the Federal Government about the difficulties , 
imposed upon the states and local governments by the present method of 
grants to programs administered by state or local authorities. ' 

N. Each responsible funding agency should have provision for: 7 

1. the proper evaluation of services in relation to cost and the re- 

sponsibility for interpretation of the significance of needs and serv- 
ices, so that the community and its leaders can be consistently en- 
gaged in the development of sound realistic policies. ' t *' • •' 

2. a common system of definitions and record keeping within simi- 
lar services must be established so that intelligible price tags may 
be placed on individual services, thus providing the community with 
the opportunity of setting priorities of fiscal feasibility, ' • t • j- 

3. a sound unit cost system which would serve as the basis for 

funding of services whether this be through fees, purchase of service 
contracts, federated fund raising, etc. V V'\ ; > 

O. Effective delivery of services increasingly rests on combinations 

of public and private funding. Budget decisions should therefore take 
Into account all needs and programs. There should be clearer partnerships 
between public and private funding bodies. '>,1 7 f . r 

HI. RECOMMENDATIONS ON COORDINATION 

A. Federal funds for related programs designed to promote children's 

services should be channeled to tne state through a single federal agency 
with clear jurisdictional lines in the state thereby eliminating the duplica- 
tion and fragmentation which currently exists. - 

B. In terms of information gathering and sharing, agencies should 

take cognisance of data processing. ? 

C. A comprehensive computerised information system should be de- 
veloped to identify needs In all regions of the state, the state as a whole 
and areas of the United States and resources available to respond to needs. 

D. Health and Welfare Agencies, in concert, should evaluate organisa- 

tion of services in their community in terms or efficiency and opportuni- 
ties for coordination. i •.-»! ‘wvv . ' 

E. Reorganisation or mergers, especially those leading to multi- 

service agencies, should be encouraged when they will improve delivery of 
services. >- v; ' ' ? ' • 
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F. Governmental services should be reorganized Into functional units •&> .. 
with decentralization of the services. All agencies, both private and pub* - 
should provide for the persons receiving services to play a more active 

decisionmaking. f A .rii: : I 
People in service programs have opportunities to work with in* ” ! 
dividuals whom they encounter who come to their attention for a par* 
ticular problem but who have other problems which should be served else* 
where. Staff of all agencies, particularly in-take staff, must be prepared 
. to recognize these needs and be permitted to work with the individual 
so that he may be helped to understand his needs and the resources which 
could be used to meet them. The staff should continue to work with the <',• 
appropriate resources to be sure that the person connects with the service k ‘ ■) 
he needs. ' *..-\r 

H. Every possible simplification should be made in administrative *)< 
procedures to secure personnel to provide a maximum amount of direct v , 
services. Je . '■ ^ • >/ v 

IV. RECOMMENDATIONS ON MANPOWER. 

A. The needs for which manpower are required for Health, Educa* ' '' 
tlon and Welfare Services should be continuously monitored and evaluated • = 
and the availability and utilization of manpower, allied personnel, as well 
as professional should be continuously studied. 

' B. Licensing, accrediting, and c'rtification regulations and procedures > 
should be analyzed and reviewed for the purpose of setting up appeal pro- 
cedures, removal of restrictive practices to allow for transfer and move- 
ment from one category to another to enable effective utilization of per- . 
sonne). •,.£ •’ •• ■% ■* •"?/: ‘-1 1 \ v^v 

•v C. Experimentation in use of manpower at all levels should be en- 
couraged with particular emphasis on community resident personnel. — v 
> D. Experimentation in the employment of youth in many para* ■ v ? 
professional or assisting capacities should be greatly encouraged. In this 
way, youth will have a chance to serve and to gain experience that will ;y ? 
encourage more young people to continue in the serving professions. In >' 
this way, the shortage of manpower may be somewhat alleviated both 
for the present and in the future. ^ , ,r : - v ?*• ■ — • \ 

E. Universities and colleges should develop short-term community 

based courses and other community programs with particular emphasis 
on interdisciplinary training and education. i .• *yy • 

F. Various professions, agencies, school systems, universities, and ' 

colleges should be assisted in developing, financing and testing methods 
that Insure the recruitment, proper development, distribution and utiliza- 
tion of manpower. , •- 

G. Within each profession manpower systems should be developed 
which relate training and Job functions at varying levels of competence 
and provide adequate compensation and status on all levels. 

H. Professional association in cooperation with educational institu- 
tions and agencies should devise a system of credentIHing manpower based 
on skill and ability in order to provide career advancement which is recog- 
nized throughout the human resources agencies. 

I. The Governor’s Office of Human Resources should be given over- 
all responsibility for continual survey and planning for manpower needs. 

J. Neighborhood residents employed by agenc es and community vol- 
unteers should be trained to provide direct services under general pro- 
fessional staff supervision. 





SECTION II 

YOUTH’S ROLE IN SOCIETY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 
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FINDINGS 

Issue — Youth’s quest for identity and a meaningful place in society 
raises significant questions about youth’s rights and responsibilities in 
society as well as the extent and methods of their involvement in deter- 
mining policy and for planning programs designed specifically for them. 



I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 

A. DEFINITION, NUMBERS 

MINORS — For the purposes of the Illinois activities for the 1970 
White House Conference on Children and Youth the term minors applies 
to those under 21 years of age. 

ADOLESCENTS — The United States Children’s Bureau and Census 
Bureau identify adolescence by age as that life period between ages of 
10 and 19. While there are no universal points of reference by which one 
may delimit the period of adolescence, four groups of youth are generally 
included in this age period of life: youth in junior high school; youth in 
high school; youth in college; and youth who have dropped out of school 
and are either members of the labor force or are unemployed. Whether 
they are in school or not, they are experiencing rapid physical, emotional 
and social change in the process of leaving childhood and becoming ma- 
ture human beings with all the responsibilities and freedom of adult life. 

YOUTH — For the purposes of the Illinois activity for the 1970 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, the term youth is used generally 
for those 14 to 21 years of age. 



B. NUMBERS AND PROJECTIONS IN ILLINOIS 
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11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
16 
17 

15 

19 

20 

10 to 14 
16 to 19 
20 

all under 21 



1970 1 

232.000 

230.000 

229.000 
221,000 
219, 0W 

214.000 

206.000 
202,000 

195.000 

186.000 
184,000 

1.131.000 

1 . 002.000 
184,000 

4,419,000 



Total Population for Illinois as of 1967 — 10 , 830 , 000 . 



I960* 

182,764 

179,927 

185,622 

181,132 

138,936 

138,002 

146,363 

164,200 

133,303 

116,705 

112,640 

868,370 

686,663 

112,640 

3,800,621 



C. COMPARISON OF YOUTH IN 1960’S WITH THOSE OF 
PREVIOUS PERIODS 



WHAT NEW FACTS ARE AVAILABLE ON YOUTH 
IN AMERICA IN THE 1960’S? 

1. Youth are physically healthier and larger and are maturing earlier 
than at any time in history. 

2. Youth are more knowledgeable in many areas than their prede- 
cessors. 



■Estimated population by single year* of age in 1970, Department of Public Health. 
f U. S. Census, 1960. 
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3. Youth are increasing in population. By 1970 fifty percent of the 
total population will be under 27 years of age. As of July 1, 1967, the Di- 
vision of Vital Statistics of Department of Public Health estimates those 
in age range 16 through 20 years comprise 8.7 #> of the total population in 
Illinois and those 21 through 24 comprise an additional 6% of the total 
population. 

4. Youth through action and words are having more to say. The 
hippies with their life style and values, and demonstrations by youth on 
college campuses on the war, on the draft and civil rights are examples 
of this. 

D. CHANGE IN SOCIETY AFFECTING YOUTH 

Three changes in American society are having considerable impact 
on the opportunities and attitude of today’s youth. 

1. America is rapidly becoming an urban society. In 1890 or.iy one- 
third of the American people lived in communities with a population of 
2600 and over. By 1980 three-quarters of all Americans will live in urban 
areas. At present one of every five Americans changes residence every 
year. In addition, most of the movement to the innercity is comprised of 
non-white people and movement to the suburbs is predominately white. 
Urbanization and geographic mobility contribute to the impersonality, 
rootlessness, and lack of involvement of individuals in our society. This 
contributes to individual and family breakdown. 

Urbanization has produced many changes in values, family living, em- 
ployment, education and recreation. It is important to note the additional 
pressures in the Black community result in additional problems for Black 
youths, due to the lack of opportunities in housing, education, health and 
employment. 

2. Major changes have taken place in the composition of the family 
and in the roles and functions of its members. The extended family has 
been replaced by the small, mobile nuclear family. Parents have lost the 
support of grandparents and other relatives. Traditionally, youth were 
prepared for marriage and family life by the example and teaching of 
their parents and other members of the extended family. Although par- 
ents continue to be responsible for this task, such radical change has 
taken place in the last 60 years that they now look to schools and/or in- 
stitutions for supplementing their information on this aspect of life. Be- 
cause of these changes, parents are finding increasing difficulty in identi- 
fying and transmitting relevant customs and values to their youth. This 
has led to a communication gap between youth and their parents. 

3. While major steps have been taken In our society to correct social 
Injustice and inequality of opportunity for youth of minority groups and 
from poverty stricken homes, real inequities still exist and insufficient 
resources have been mobilized to provide incentives and hope to under- 
privileged youth. 

II. SOCIO CULTURAL ASPECTS 

A. SOCIO CULTURAL CHANGES 

On the one hand youth of the late 1960’s are maturing physically at 
an earlier age, are physically larger, are more knowledgeable, constitute a 
much larger segment of the population, are more vocal and sophisticated 
than their predecessors. At the same time, increasing numbers are seek- 
ing help for emotional problems, are coming to the attention of the courts, 
are unemployed, are truanting from home and are using drugs. 

The most rapid Increase in the rate of admissions to mental hospitals 
and psychiatric clinics concerns youth. The Council of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association reported In January, 1968 that outpatient psychiatric 
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clinics throughout the counties already serve more persons in the 10-19 
age group than in any other decade in life, Admissions of mi.iors, ages 
6-17 inclusive, to the Chicago State Hospital increased from 29 in 1955 to 
285 in 1965. 75% of these admissions were youth 13 to 17 years of age. 
The Children's Bureau, The President’s Commission on Crime and Law 
Enforcement, and the Citizen’s Committee of the Juvenile Court in Cook 
County report increases in he incidence of delinquency at both national 
and local levels which clearly exceed the population increase. The John 
Howard Association has pointed out that in the next decade 40% of the 
juvenile population will have an arrest record of some kind. Furthermore, 
for several years the rate of increase of court reported offenses has been 
highest in suburban areas. 

The number of youth truanting from home is increasing rapidly. 
Drug use by youth is increasing at all educational levels, from elementary 
through college and in all socio-economic groups. The December 18, 1967 
issue of the American Medical Association News reported on a survey 
made by the Essex County (New Jersey) Council on students in 3 colleges 
in that area. It was estimated that 50% of the student body used mari- 
juana at least one time and 70% used amphetamines. 

In the United States for the past ten years for all ages, suicide has 
been among the 12 leading causes of death. It ranked fourth in 1964 as 
the cause of death in the 15-24 age group. Among college students it ranks 
as a second leading cause of death exceeded only by accidents. In the age 
group 16-24 the rate was 6.0 over 100,000 in 1964. Suicides occur much 
more frequently in males than females, about three times the rate for 
women. This Is true in the 16-24 age <rroup as well as in other age groups. 
There are many more attempts made by women, however. Farberow and 
Shneidman (1961) reported in a study centered in Los Angeles County 
that 70% of the persons unsuccessfully attempting suicide were females. 
In the same population, 70% of the completed suicides were by males. 

The Illinois Department of Public Health in January. 1968 completed 
a preliminary study on suicide in the State of Illinois. This report (Illi- 
nois Public Health, 1968*) shows an increasing trend as was found In our 
national population of youth under 25. The following tables serve to illus- 
trate this. 

DEATH FROM SUICIDE, AGES UNDER 25 
State of Illinois 1956-1966 



Year 


All Agta 


Under 25 
No. 

. % 


Under 20 
No. 

% 


Selected 

10*14 


Age* 

15-19 


Number 

20*24 


1956 


930 


38 




41 


6 




0.6 




6 


32 


195? 


964 


48 




6.0 


18 




1.9 


1 


1? 


30 


1958 


1 #01 6 


65 




6.4 


14 




1.4 


1 


13 


41 


1959 


94$ 


65 




6.9 


26 




2.8 


2 


24 


39 


1960 


964 


60 




6.2 


24 




2.6 


6 


18 


36 


1961 


921 


61 




6.6 


19 




2.1 


2 


17 


32 


1962 


977 


65 




6.7 


26 




2.7 


1 


26 


39 


1963 


1,046 


66 




6.5 


23 




2.2 


5 


20 


45 


1964 


892 


7$ 




7.7 


54 




5.8 


5 


31 


42 


1965 


1,021 


84 




8.2 


C6 




2.6 




26 


58 


1966 


1,038 


103 




9.9 


40 




5.9 


1 


59 


63 




SUICIDE RATES PER 


100,000 


POPULATION 





mo 

7.3 



15 to 24 Age Group for Selected Years, Illinois 
i93o 1940 mo ms mo 
6.2 



6.0 



6.2 



2.6 



4.3 



1905 

6.6 



'Special acknowledgement it given to Mr. CSpd* Bridger, Chief Statistician of the De- 
partment of Health for providing this data. 
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The rate of suicide on college campuses is increasing according to 
some studies, although the increase could be related to more accurate re- 
porting techniques as well as greater awareness of the problem. How- 
ever, a national college magazine conducted a survey of 300 college psy- 
chiatric services, reported in Time (1966), that revealed approximately 
1,000 collegians kill themselves a year. This was based upon 1966 figures. 
Approximately 9,000 attempt suicide, but fail. Another 90,000 threaten 
it. At best the data are considered to be a knowledgeable estimate because 
of a certain discretion used in reporting such information. This rate is 
about 50% higher than the general population and non-students of college 
age. Males commit about a three to one ratio over women. More graduate 
students complete suicide than undergraduates. 

Some of the collegiate studies of campus suicides revealed that these 
students took their grades, specialised studies, and themselves too seri- 
ously which developed into suicidal tendencies. Many set up inordinately 
high standards for themselves. College life has always been a stressful 
period coinciding with many of the difficulties experienced in growing up. 
The break with home ties, confrontation with new thoughts and values 
and the search for identity are all forced on young people earlier in a 
college environment. Added to this now is the pressur and competition 
for grades which increases the stress even more. Because of the Increased 
emphasis upon college level preparation, many students who might not 
have been involved in academic pursuits two decades ago find themselves 
in an environment alien to their interests save that of the place that grants 
a diploma. 

Changing values set up other conflicts besides purely academic ones. 
More sexual freedom causes stress to some. With some, if they are not 
inclined to take advantage of the new permissiveness there is the worry 
that something may be wrong, that they are a latent homosexual. A UCLA 
psychiatrc consultant pointed out that if students do take advantage of 
this "new morality" they often discover intimacy without emotion pro- 
duces guilt rather than pleasure or fulfillment. 

Some of the motives for suicide that have been attributed to the 
college students are: a desire to destroy oneself because of the discrepancy 
between one’s self-image and how he would like to be, a need to punish 
another who has caused the frustration and hurt, and urge to repent for 
some wrongdoing, a cry for help. 

In an Ad-Hoc Youth Group convened by U. S. Children's Bureau In 
planning for this White House Conference, the central theme of the youth 
discussion was their inadequate preparation for adult life, lack of com- 
munication between youth and adults, and lack of appropriate avenues 
for education rud experience. 

Modern families, and our society, seem to be characterized by pro- 
longation of the adolescent period. Even though youth are maturing 
earlier and the term youth is often applied to many who are above the 
legally defined age of 21 years, both youth and young adults are expected 
and mostly prevented, from being fully Involved In the adult world. 

B. COMMUNICATION GAP BETWEEN YOUTH AND ADULTS 

The communication gap is a drifting apart between the older and 
younger generations in the sending and receiving of Ideas and points of 
view. Communication on an interpersonal basis includes everything that 
comes out of a person — speech, gestures, body posture, facial expression — 
particularly of the eyes, touch and expression of emotions. 

The barriers to communication stem from the differences between 
the communicators in such matters as status, background and experiences, 
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interests, feelings and prejudices, reasoning and thinking, rate of listen- 
ing and self centeredness. 

Interpersonal communication in our society today is, in general, in- 
effective. Not only is there a huge "generation gap," but there are grave 
communication gaps between the races, the suburbanites, the city dwell- 
ers, the rural inhabitants, the rich and the poor. Human communication 
will be effective when the interpersonal relationship between the partici- 
pants is meaningful. Only when the relationship is a loving one (i.e. 
brotherly love or love of feilowman) fs the relationship significant. A 
loving relationship (regardless of age or sex of persons) implies that 
each person knows the other person in depth, cares about the other's well- 
being, respects the other person as an individual in his own right, and 
responds to the other person’s needs. Each person permits the develop- 
ment of interdependence in the relationship and, as a result, trust de- 
velops between the persons. The ultimate outcome of such a relation- 
ship is the development of risk taking in the relationship, and courage. 

1. FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE COMMUNICATION GAP 

a. Peer Group — With adolescence comes an increased emphasis on 
social experience. Adolescent peer groups are formed which are soirees 
of identity, status and security. The adolescent seeking interpersonal ac- 
ceptance is under considerable pressure to conform to peer group norms. 
The amount of pressure to conform varies with the individual’s need for 
acceptance, and more conformity is demanded of the follower than the 
leader. As acceptance by peers gains in importance to the individual, the 
importance of the role of parent as confidant and primary source of sup- 
port diminishes. For those individuals whose peer group values include 
alienation from adult society, as well as those individuals whose rela- 
tionship with their parents or adults is rather tenuous, the peer group 
functions as an alternative to communication with adults. For those in- 
dividuals whose peer group is more accepting of adult mores the chan- 
nels of communication tend to remain more open. 

b. Communication Media — The communications industry plays a 
most important role in adding to today's communication gap. From early 
childhood to adulthood, the communications media molds the minds of 
viewers. The industry is one of the most powerful influences on youth's 
development today. Television, radio, and the press have all enabled to- 
day's youth to become better informed at an earlier age than their coun- 
terparts of former years. This knowledge has made youth more inter- 
ested and active politically, while at the same time it has developed the 
ability and desire of youth to solve its own problems. The basis of this 
problem exists in youth's desire and action in areas where only the older 
generation acted before, and the refusal of today’s older generation to 
acknowledge and recognize this early maturity. 

Mass communication has influenced not only youth’s attitude about 
itself but about adults as well. Its "fetish” of youth, with everything 
beautiful being young, inculcates in youth a self-satisfaction and, in adults, 
envy. Conversely, the mass media's overemphasis on violence, depravity, 
and the extremities of youth's behavior sets up false examples for other 
youth to follow and encourages adults to view youth in a negative rather 
than a positive manner. 

c. Education — School experiences are influenced by and contribute 
to parent-child communication. Classroom offerings tend to have an over- 
ly academic emphasis. The child who comes to school with good com- 
munication skills finds It easy to enter into academic discussions and ex- 
tend his communicative facility. Other children who enter school with 
poor communication skills find it difficult to participate in abstract sea- 
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demic activities. They may be thwarted in the acquisition of communica- 
tive ability and consequently become more skillful in tuning out rather 
than tuning in. Even when the child is able to participate in and profit 
from the instruction presented at school, there may be communication 
barriers with his parents. Parents who are unfamiliar with new math 
or uncertain about the components of the solar system may hesitate to 
offer assistance in doing homework or otherwise discuss these topics with 
their children. 

The operational organization of the classroom poses problems in 
communication for some pupils. Typically, the pupil must wait his turn 
for a chance to respond. Pupils who have limited tolerance for delays 
grow impatient with waiting and may seek other ways for self expression 
including the creation of crisis situations which disrupt the routine and 
break down usual communication lines. 

In an attempt to cope with the necessity of having to cover ever in- 
creasing amounts of information, the schools have relied more heavily on 
TV and film presentations. Such technological devices may provide cov- 
erage of vast amounts of data, b’«t this is accomplished by talking to rather 
than talking with the pupil. Effective communication is more likely to 
be fostered by situations demanding a mutual exchange of ideas rather 
than by these one-way demonstrations. 

Court decisions and current social trends sometimes have I'.J the 
schools to refrain from instruction involving attitudes, values, -md be- 
liefs which are subjective and therefore possibly the most human char- 
acteristics of instruction. The resulting approach of dealing wit!i the facts 
and being coldly objective has tended to depersonalize the teacher-pupil 
relationship. Interpersonal communication is more enhanced by warmth, 
trust, and humanized trial-and-error rather than the coldness, aloofness, 
and remoteness which typify an overly objective instructional method. 

d. Challenges and Reformation of the Value System — Communication 
techniques today are making the perennial revolt of youth against adult 
society more visible. Every generation, during adolescence, questions the 
values of its predecessors. Historically, youth modify the values of their 
parents only slightly before accepting them as their own. Now, however, 
partly as a result of rapid social change, the basic value system of so- 
ciety is being challenged by youth. This has created uncertainty and anx- 
iety in many adults, overreaction in others. Campus riots, marches and 
draft card burnings are widely publicized, but they are merely dramatic 
reflections of the new liberalism that much of America’s younger genera- 
tion embraces. Youth today see racism, war. and poverty as problems the 
older generation has been unable to solve, but also as problems capable 
of solution. Young people see furthermore that racism, war, social In- 
justice, housing ... all are overriding social issues which point up the 
hypocrisy of adult roles in today’s society. There are as many shades of 
response to these challenges among youth as among adults, but less 
recognition is given to the constructive middle ground than is given to 
the more dramatic extremes. 

In an in-depth interview survey of a cross section of 718 youth, con- 
ducted by the Daniel YanV.elovlch, Inc., one of the largest independent 
firms specializing in attitude research, for Fortune Magazine, tne atti- 
tudes of youth were reported in the January, 1969 issue of Fortune Maga- 
zine. A few excerpts from this survey will illustrate the priorities of 
youth. 

"The different attitudes registered between those who had and 
those who had not attended college are clear-cut — but not very sur- 
prising. What is perhaps moat surprising in the data is the sharp 
division within the college group. All those in the group were 
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shown the following two statements and asked which more closely 
represented their own views about college and careers: 

(1) For me, college is mainly a practical matter. With a college 
education I can earn more money, have a more interesting ca- 
reer, and enjoy a better position in society. 

(8) I’m not really concerned with the practical benefits of college. 
I suppose I take them for granted. College for me means 
something more intangible, perhaps the opportunity to change 
things rather than make out well within the existing system. 

“Those who preferred the fir3t formulation were identified as the 
‘practical-minded' students: 68 percent were in this category. For 
many of them college plainly represented an opportunity to improve 
their status in society; a third of the practical students came from 
families headed by blue-collar workers, and a majority (64 percent) 
were enrolled in business, engineering, or science-oriented pro- 
grams that suggest they have fairly definite ideas about their ca- 
reer. Those who preferred the second formulation were identified 
as the ‘forerunners.’ The forerunners were mostly (80 percent) in 
the arts and humanities; only a quarter of this group came from 
blue-collar families." 



Whst do you think it the most important 
problem facing thi* country today? 

Vietnam War 

Racial problems and civil rights 

Crime and lawlessness 

Politics (the election, leaders, etc.) ... 

Lack of understanding 

General unrest in the nation 

Breakdown in morals, respect 



No 

college 



48 % 

27 

14 

9 

6 

5 

5 



Practical Forerunner 
college college 



87% 

81 

12 

10 

7 

11 

7 



27% 

82 

4 

11 

IS 

17 

6 



Do you agree with those who have called ours a 
M skk” society? 

Yes 

Comments in support of thU view 
(some made more than one) ; 

Too much extremism 

Loss of human concern * 

High crime rate 

Defiant, rebellious youth 

Hypocrisy in politics - 

Breakdown of democracy 

Fear of social or economic change 



44% 



84 

27 

25 

24 

9 

7 

1 



32% 



85 

81 

27 

17 

17 

10 

4 



50% 



28 

84 

15 

11 

10 

12 
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Wh^n looking at the church today, as at the rest of society, youth 
is aware that a hierarchy of values is missing. For many young people 
the recognition of a multi-faceted, basic Judeo- Christian ethic of love and 
sacrifice Just doesn’t come through. As one young man said, “Lots or kids 
are religious today; It’s just that the church Isn't, I mean the church 
isn’t the center of religion anymore. It’s not that kids want to ’worship 
God In the cathedral of the forest’ or anything like that. It’s that religion 
is relating to people and their problems.” Youth seeks in a continuously 
more depersonalised society to establish more interpersonal relationships 
and extends this seeking Into the quest for a more interpersonal religion. 
Frequently this results in youth rejecting the structural church Just as It 
rejects situational morality. In the traditional concept many youth are 
not Sunday churchgoers, but most maintain a high standard of moral 
values and concern for the welfare of their fellowman. 
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To reach today’s youth, religious and other value-oriented organiza- 
tions must make their values relevant to today’s problems. Churches and 
schools must be oriented to the individual and his needs. Religious organi- 
zations must be willing to provide more services to their fellowmen with- 
out imposing religious obligations. Lastly, education in values must be a 
coordinated effort between all churches, schools, community and the home. 
Lost youth want a set of standards, want an interdependent responsibility 
shared by the family, school, church and community and feel confused by 
the doctrine of relativity of values espoused by too many religious leaders. 
Youth is calling upon society to adhere not to new or different standards 
and values, but to a recommitment and to an ardent application of tradi- 
tional values which have characterized American democracy and the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. The standards of many of today’s youth provide evi- 
dence of the universality of basic values; although many adults have 
adopted the relativity concept. Youth Is trying to find his own morality 
and in the process many youth seem to be adopting their own values. Youth 
is impatient: Radical changes should occur overnight. Youth is prone to 
oversimplify and as a result, often is intolerant, too many times with 
justification when adult patience becomes unconcern, when adult discus- 
sion leads to dilatory tactics rather than action. 

Youth's impatience, concern and energies must be recognized, and 
youth must be helped in progressing toward the achievement of those 
values and goals which most of us accept and desire. 





No 

college 


Practical 

college 


Forerunner 

college 


Do you fed this country Is doing too much, enough, 
or too little for Black people T 

Too much 

Reasons given (some gave more than one): 

Blacks should do more for themselves 

Whites* rights are being taken *way 

Other poor being forgotten 

People should work for what they get 

Enough 

Reasons given (some gave more than one): 

The Country is doing as much as it can ... 

Blacks* opportunities have been improved 

Too litUe 

Reasons given (some gave more than one): 

Blacks do not yet have equal opportunity 

Blacks’ living standard is still too low 

There is still too much prejudice against Blacks . 


... 20% 
... 47 
... 26 

... 46 
... 30 
... 35 

... 54 
... 36 
... 31 


15% 

16 

30 

14 

33 

47 

49 

26 

33 

41 

14 

34 


7% 

29 

36 

57 

22 

33 

23 

71 

40 

16 

33 


Would you welcome more emphasis In this country 
on combating poverty? 

Yes 


... 73% 


78% 


87% 



Young people see tl ? results of the stereotyped attitude "the poor 
you have always with you." Youth often feel that poverty and other so- 
cial injustices are accepted as part of the backdrop of life. Those who 
are trying to face these problems now are bringing about a conflict within 
the church structure as well as within the rest of society’s social and eco- 
nomic framework. 

e. Disrespect of Laws and Rules — Many laws and rules of today are 
outgrowths of old American society. Youth feels little compulsion to obey 
many of these (school policies, draft laws) because they have had no part 
in making them, and they do not have the power to influence legislation by 
the means of a ballot. Yet it Is interesting to note that most of the men 
In the armed services are in the 18-21 age group. An example for a younger 
age group Is high school dress policy. Older authorities attempt to im* 
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pose their dress standards on the younger generation. Youth, on the other 
hand, do not accept old dress standards, so they do not accept the rules. 

Youth today also question some of the standards set up by their par- 
ents which the parents themselves do not follow. As a result, youth often 
begin to question their parents’ advice in other areas. 

f. Wealth — It is quite obvious that many youth of today have had an 
affluent financial base in which to grow up. However, there is still another 
group of youth in America who has grown up in emotional, economic and 
sometimes social deprivation. Adults find it difficult to understand why 
young people take so much for granted or expect so much. Many youth 
also are expressing dissatisfaction with the status quo. Many are unhappy 
with the ethic which emphasizes the accumulation of wealth and affluent 
living. At the same time, technology will provide in the future for al- 
most everyone, more consumer goods than man will want or can consume 
in satisfying ways. At this point most people will have to have meaning 
in their life other than work. There is also the unfinished task of assur- 
ing an equitable distribution of resources for its citizens. 



g. Interpersonal Relations — Youth and Parent — The ability to com- 
municate is a learned process and as such needs opportunity to develop. 
This learning process begins from the time the child is born, in the way 
the parents hold and care for him. This positive or negative development 
of communication continues throughout the child's life through all the 
interpersonal relations of the parent and child. 

One of the contributing factors to communication, which existed in 
the past, was the economic necessity for the father or mother teaching 
their sons or daughters how to perform the functions of the farm or the 
household. This teaching process gave both the parent and child a natural 
opportunity to discuss matters which had real meaning in the lives of 
both. Children no longer have meaningful tasks to perform which con- 
tribute to the maintenance and economic success of the family. So thic 
natural family forum for discussion which earlier American families en- 
joyed is not generally available to most families today. Culturally, we 
have not yet found a means of replacing the areas of common concern 
among parents and children which would promote discussion between them. 
The youth are not too interested in what their parents do at the office 
and the parents are not always able to discuss the “New Math" with their 
children. So they tend to talk at each other rather than with each other. 

In the area of social activities and recreation, similar differences in 
relationships exist. Social activities were largely family centered. Today, 
the opposite is true. The range of available activities has been broadened 
to include a wide variety of noth participant and sedentary choices and 
often times available only by age grouping. The Increase In the avail- 
ability and use of the family car tends to scatter the members of the 
family in all directions seeking their own social and recreational outlets. 
The child thus has a much larger number of adult models after which to 
pattern his role playing and imitation. 

The attitude and expectation of the adult toward youth is significant. 
Youth expressed a need to be held accountable and for adults to treat them 
with an attitude that assures youth that they can perform effectively. 
Effective communication does not stem from “being a pal” but rather 
from youth and adult functioning within their own sphere of maturity with 
respect for the differences of the other. 

Deprivation, lack of enriching experience and the struggle .or eco- 
nomic security or prestige may create barriers to effective communica- 
tion between parent and child but, on the other hand, affluence, education 
or adequate diets do not guarantee effective communication. 
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While many parents are still concerned with economic goals, youth in 
all economic strata are reaching for values other than financial security. 
They are seeking brotherhood, equality, and peace. The tragedy is that 
since no dialogue has been developed between them, there is no under- 
standing and appreciation of the other’s position and no ability to talk 
with each other to arrive at a mutual understanding. 

h. Music and Film — What does communicate to American youth to- 
day ? One of their favorite means of expression is music. Bob Dylan was 
one of the first recording artists who really got through to the younger 
generation, because he reflected what they felt but hadn’t been able to 
put into words. His first folksong, “The Times They Are A-Changin’ ” was 
a true prophecy of things to come. Then came the Beatles with a new kind 
of sound. A sound that rolled voices, instruments, rock and roll, into one 
mad. loud, fiery, thunderous beat. Now there is the sound of Simon and 
Gariunkle. Many new groups are combining old sounds with new sounds, 
old beats with new recording techniques and their lyrics are brilliant, at 
least as often as they are incomprehensible. Too often adults are so over- 
whelmed by the intensity of sound that they miss the message. Teen 
music speaks ABOUT youth for those who have ears to listen. Through 
the beat we can know them, feel with them. What about film--lt is an 
important communications medium of youth. Over 60 percent of today’s 
movie audience is between 16 and 25 years old. They’re not seeing the 
Hollywood movies that adults grew up with, but strange, symbolic, some- 
times crude, sometimes sophisticated, and honest movies that probe into 
our way of living today. The "underground'’ movie of the experimental or 
non-commercial field was unknown five years ago. Today it is widely 
used by youth when they themselves plan programs. Youth feel these 
films speak clearly to them and for them. Real dialogue about the stresses 
and situations confronting youth can take place based upon such films as 
“The Graduate” or "Goodbye, Columbus.” 



2. RESULTS OF THE COMMUNICATION GAP 

a. Criticism and Reform — Youth have always had a critical attitude 
toward their elders, and have always vowed that, when they grew up, 
they would do things differently. In previous generations, it would have 
been unthinkable for youth to speak out about their feelings to their 
elders and even more unthinkable for them to tell their elders now things 
should be done. However, today adolescents find it impossible to accept 
without question the decisions made by social, educational, and political 
leaders and are vocal about their opinions. 

Youth today are not satisfied to wait until they are considered adult 
to see society’s injustices changed. They feel they have a valid criticism 
and are anxious to see results immediately. Thus, few people are spared 
in youth’s efforts to reform society. 

b. Withdrawal From Society — A relatively small group of youth to- 
day find our political and social rules changing too slowly and feel that 
they have no real place in modem American society. Therefore, they are 
striving to form a society of their own apart from the conventional eco- 
nomic, social, and political systems. Neither adults nor the dissatisfied 
young people make a serious effort to understand each other’s way of life. 
The older generation often refuses to look beyond the long hair and the 
shabby clothing, which youth view as a passing style of dress, to discover 
what the young person really has to say and thus widens the communica- 
tion gap and further withdrawal of youth from adults. 
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C. ELECTIVE ACTIVITIES OF YOUTH IN SOCIETY 

The role of youth in the family has changed. No longer are “chores” 
related to family survival and advancement delegated to children. No 
longer are children considered economic assets. No longer do “many hands 
make light work.” The youth’s responsibility to his parent is presently 
not as great as the parent’s responsibility for his child. Released from 
family commitments an increasing number of young Americans — Black 
and White, disadvantaged and affluent alike — are displaying symptoms of 
boredom, lack of fulfillment, and even feelings of unworthiness. This un- 
committed time is experienced by youth in both poverty and affluent fam- 
ilies. Left to their ova resources, the feeling of “realness” may be escap- 
ing our youth. Young people are responding to their need for more mean- 
ingful use of this time by making demands in three different aieas. These 
are: (1) recreation, (2) civic service, and (3) political activity. 



1. Recreation 

The reports of the County Assessment Committees were very spe- 
cific about the areas in which they believed improvements or additions 
were required to better the opportunities for all children for wholesome 
recreation. These included the following: 

No. of 
counties 
recommending 



Youth Centers, Teen Centers, Community Centers, Coffee Houses 

Need center for recreation & leisure time activities 27 

Improve and promote cultural center facilities 5 

Need to develop rural recreation facilities 4 

Need family oriented facilities and programs 3 

Unprogrammed facilities such as coffee houses 2 
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Facilities and Programs. Other 

Expand type and size of programs (i.e., more for high school 

and young college students, such as YMCA) 22 

More facilities such as bowling, tennis courts, etc 13 

Need more winter sports 1 

36 

Specialized Programs 

Need for facilities, programs for lower economic groups 8 

Need for programs for handicapped children, adults 3 

11 

Combination of Programs 

County, City Coordination 13 

State plan 2 

Regional plan 1 



16 

Open Schools 

Open after hours during summer 15 

Coordinate school program with park 1 
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Camp Facilities and Programs 

Develop land for outdoor camping and recreation — acquire 

land and increase potential of available facilities 13 

Each child should have a camping experience 1 

Increase public and private support of camping 1 

16 

Playground and Park Facilities 

Increase park facilities 4 

Need for more and better equipment and supervision 6 

10 

Need for Year-Round Programs and Facilities 6 

Funds Needed to Provide Facilities, Leadership, 

Incentives to rural communities 5 

Content of Program Other than Recreational 

Counseling and guidance 2 

Employment service 1 

School-centered events 1 

4 

Miscellaneous 

Expand outreach program 4 

Promote facilities, inform parents 3 

Better supervision 3 

Need for library resources 2 

Outdoor lighting facilities 2 

Student rates at bowling alleys, etc., to increase 

use of facilities 1 

Free fees for underprivileged 1 
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There appears to be an expressed desire for drop-in type youth cen- 
ters and facilities for socializing with peer groups, for developing a skill, 
for enrichment and cultural exposure; a place and time for adults to be 
available and interested in young people and to provide guidance and en- 
couragement. Many of these same needs are expressed in the desire for 
more open space and out-of-door recreation in a camping setting. Factors 
that will influence the effectiveness of all use of recreational time are 
outdated facilities, inadequate financing, and insufficient and/or inade- 
quately trained leadership. Youth of today demand a wide variety of ac- 
tivities as they search for more adventure and challenge. There are pat- 
terns of enthusiasm and shifting interests in youth as well as adults, and 
adults should not be surprised that youth’s interests and utilization of 
different resources will ebb and flow. 

Patterns of participation in meaningful activities need to be estab- 
lished in all youth-centered programs. Youth is a time of idealism — of 
giving as well as receiving; of learning by experimentation (informally) 
as well as through formal methods. In addition, programs are more ef- 
fective when the individuals they serve are involved in the planning and 
leadership. Therefore, there should be more opportunity for teenagers to 
share in the planning of their activities and to serve as aides or assistant 
leaders in programs for themselves and younger children. 
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The leisure time of youth in the Seventies is a matter of great con- 
cern. In a stratified society there are levels which do not perceive the 
value of wholesome recreation. Or, sensing its importance, the group in 
general lacks resources to enjoy attractive opportunities and/or infor- 
mation about these programs which do exist and could meet their needs. 

2. Community Service and Civic Competence 

To be effective, a democratic society requires maximum participa- 
tion by its citizens in government and community affairs. Schools, 
churches, and parents have primarily prepared youth for participation by 
use of an academic approach. A more meaningful approach would be to 
provide youth with learning experiences through actual involvement in 
civic affairs. 

Today’s youth seek a meaningful role in society. The enthusiastic 
response to such structured programs as the Peace Corps, Vista, and the 
National Teacher Corps provides ample evidence that a large segment 
of them are eager to serve others and have a very real contribution to 
make to society. In increasing numbers, young people are serving as 
nurses’ aides, candy stripers, in neighborhood centers and churches, and 
in Head Start programs. A youth’s viewpoint on this was stated as fol- 
lows: 

“High school teens are leaving their classrooms after 3:15 p.m. to 
rush off to neighborhood centers, to hospitals, to churches, and to homes 
in order to squeeze a few hours out of their busy schedules for people and 
their problems. This well may be a substitute for the fulfillment previ- 
ously experienced by youth in personal services to older or ill members in 
the family or in immediate neighborhoods. 

These youth, whose first responsibility is that of getting an educa- 
tion, see a second responsibility to their communities. They also see the 
barriers of time, energy, and little or no compensation for the task of ful- 
filling that second responsibility. 

Their time and energy could be used in other ways — some not so bene- 
ficial, yet they have chosen to spend it in this manner, knowing the rewards 
will be slight and the recognition even slighter. 

Recognition and acclaim are needed by youth who unselfishly partici- 
pate in service programs within their communities. Innovative educational 
programs follbwing the lines of the present Distributive Education or Of- 
fice Occupations courses could be developed in community service fields 
which would provide an opportunity for students to receive academic 
credit for time spent in these activities. Such programs would also tend 
to encourage involvement of the unmotivated. 

Particular attention must be given to those youth disillusioned with 
our bureaucratic society. A re-examination of our structured programs 
and the use of a more personal approach in reaching these dropouts from 
contemporary society should be made. Emphasis should be given to the 
importance to society of even the smallest individual contribution. 

More participation by youth in planning for and serving the needs 
of society would do much to bridge the so-called “Generation Gap.” Only 
by personal involvement can young people learn the complexity of the 
ever-present social problems and the need for the continuing concern of 
people of all ages in solving them.” 

3. Political Activity 

Historically, political activity of youth can be expected to increase in 
societies in which accepted values are being questioned. However, this 
does not explain why youth have played such an important role in stimu- 
lating protest, reform, and even revolution. 
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Youth must believe in something. They must feel what they believe 
in. This is one difference between World War II and the Vietnam War. In 
one instance young people believed and in the other they were told to be- 
lieve — there is a world of difference between the two. 

Today T.V. and Radio have a liberalizing effect on young people, par- 
ticularly in areas linked to universal issues — race, equality, freedom of 
speech, internationalism, war and peace. Youth have ample opportunity 
to discuss and study political matters. Youth are more available for new 
political movements than adults. 

Therefore, many young people are in the center of considerable po- 
litical debate, yet have little or no political status themselves. This is one 
reason for their protest of the voting age. They protest going to war 
when they have had no opportunity of voting for the persons who made 
this decision, and other such decisions which affect their futures. 

Then, too, compared to other groups in our society, youth simply has 
fewer responsibilities, fewer commitments to families and jobs. 

It can be argued that the circumstances of young people and students 
being a "privileged” group, which also gives them the psychic security 
to support minority causes, are also among the circumstances which make 
their activism possible; and student and youthful activism becomes high- 
ly probable. It can also be argued on the same grounds that a politically 
inactive youthful population is cause for greater misgivings and dismay 
than an active one. 

What justifies concern is the existence within the youth movement of 
a deeply committed group of young people who are not affiliated with any 
comparable adult structure and who are contemptuous of democratic pro- 
cedure. The resulting civil disobedience weakens the respect for law which 
guarantees the rights of all minorities. Hence, it is important for the fu- 
ture of our society that opportunities be developed for more active par- 
ticipation by youth in the political procedures at all levels of our govern- 
ment. 

The matter of a change in voting age was given much attention by 
the County Assessment Committees for the White House Conference. 
Twenty-eight of the County Assessment Committees recommended the 
lowering of the voting age. This would require a change in the State and/or 
Federal Constitutions. Almost all of them proposed that the age be low- 
ered to eighteen. Two recommended that the voting age be consistent 
with draft age. 

Several County Assessment Committees also proposed that the whole 
matter of legal responsibility for youth be reviewed. Areas noted for re- 
view and possible revision were: marriage age, age limitations for enter- 
ing into contracts, age for curfew, and age restrictions governing employ- 
ment, mandatory education, driving, and use of alcohol. Several proposed 
that the voting age should also govern other age factors. (See also ma- 
terial on Legal Aspects of Youth’s Role in Society.) 

III. ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF YOUTH’S ROLE IN SOCIETY 

The economic situation of youth today is marked by two extremes. 
A large percentage of today’s youth work, and youth are today more 
powerful economically than ever before. However, a large number of youth 
are not able to share in this economic abundance. There are serious diffi- 
culties inherent in both of these extremes which may be damaging to 
society as a whole. 

Teenage youth 14-19 years of age make up a considerable segment 
of Illinois labor force. In 1960. 287,000 youth were in the labor 
force. This was 6.4$t> of the State labor force. 35% of the 14-17 
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year olds are members of the labor force, 10% of the 14 year olds 
are in the labor force; and by 18 years of age, nearly 60% of youth 
enter the labor force and by 19, another 6%. 24% of all youth 14-19 
years of age who are enrolled in school are in the labor force. 
Population projection to 1980 by age indicates that, if the labor 
force participation rates prevail, about 600,000 teenage youth will 
be in the State’s labor force in 1980. 

Of youth seeking jobs in 1960, 10% were unemployed. How much 
this number and proportion of employed youth have been reduced 
by 1968 is not determinable. However, indications are that it is 
about the same number. Only a few have been reached by the many 
available training programs. 

The largest percentage of employed youth is concentrated in six 
types of occupations requiring relatively limited skills. 

Percent of youth of 

Occupations all workers employed 

Farm Workers 29% 

Laborers 13% 

Waiters and Counter Workers 16% 

Private House Workers 13% 

Sales Workers 13% 

Clerical Workers 10% 

27% of all employed youth were in clerical occupations. 

50% of the employed girls from 14-19 were in clerical work. 

For those who are able to satisfy the majority of their material de- 
sires, youth sees a potential danger to society resting in a creeping ma- 
terialistic orientation accompanied by a decline in social sensitivity. The 
youth who are more work-oriented, and who aie perhaps moving toward a 
more materialistic orientation, tend to be from middle economic level 
homes where work and materialistic values are important; hence, economic 
and attitude patterns are being sustained from one generation to the next. 

The cycle at the other end of the scale is equally dangerous. Thirty 
percent of today’s youth will not graduate from nigh school. As automa- 
tion and technology increases, the job opportunities for these youth de- 
crease. These school drop-outs are disadvantaged and under-prepared for 
occupying a needed and responsible role in today’s society. High rchool 
drop-outs are more likely to come fro f l low-income families and are more 
likely to establish low-income families themselves. The high school drop- 
out starts out on a lower economic status, and his earning power will re- 
main sub-standard. These economic factors appear to be causal agents in 
creating alienation and frustration. 

In poverty areas of large cities, nearly twenty-five per cent of the 
youth age 14-19 who were actively seeking work were unable to 
find jobs in March, 1966. Among Negro teenagers in those areas, 
nearly one-third of the boys and one-half of the girls were unem- 
ployed. Non-White teenage boys had a fifty percent higher un- 
employment rate than White teenage boys in the poverty areas and 
a one-hundred and fifty percent higher rate in non-poverty areas. 
Non-White girls had double the unemployment rate of White girls 
in non-poverty areas and more than four times the rate in poverty 
areas. 1 

Among employed high school graduates 21 years and younger, about 
two-thirds of the men are in blue collared jobs. Forty-two percent 

’Chart 32, THE NATION’S YOUTH — Children’s Bureau Publication. No. 460— (1968) 
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of the non- White girls are service workers while seventy-three per- 
cent of the White girls are white collar workers. Twenty-five per- 
cent of the White males and seventy-three percent of the non-White 
males are blue collar workers. 1 

While youth today are considered economic dependents, their in- 
creased overall purchasing power has highly influenced consumer mar- 
kets for society as a whole. Many industries cater primarily to youth as 
prospective buyers. And yet, society hesitates to grant youth economic 
and employment independence, and discriminates against them in terms 
of ability to obtain credit, join unions, and buy insurance. 

Youth, because of their vocational inexperience, must depend on entry 
level jobs as their major source and level of employment. However, entry 
into many jobs, and sometimes whole occupational fields, is tightly con- 
trolled by unions. Tight restrictions concerning the number of entrants 
into specific fields, the methods of selecting union members, and the high 
cost of membership are all means by which unions control and limit the 
employment of youth. Minority people have been negatively affected by 
these policies, and especially the youth of minority groups. The seniority 
policy operating in unions also relegates younger members to lower-level 
jobs. Many unions, however, are developing more flexible hiring practices 
and apprentice programs. For example, some unions will accept member- 
ship from young men on the completion of their high school building 
trades program. In some cases, with summer employment especially, union 
dues are paid on a day-to-day basis, rather than in one large sum, and can 
be spread out over several months. Union withdrawal cards are sometimes 
given to students which can be used for employment the following year. 
These changes towards flexibility need support of employers and the gen- 
eral public. 

Programs are needed for exploring employment opportunities while 
in junior and senior high school. Educational agencies, particularly those 
in the suburbs, have emphasized a broad academic orientation with a view 
toward preparing youth for higher education. Learning has taken place 
primarily in the classroom, and this, plus the fact that children and youth 
are separated from parents in a work situation, presents little or no op- 
portunity for youth to associate their educational experience with career 
planning and work experience. Career counseling and job opportunity 
units should be available and are needed throughout the school system. 
Opportunities are needed to try various occupations ; work-study programs 
should include both vocational and human services. With some students, 
economic needs and pressures keep them from fully participating in a 
school program, especially the social life, the extracurricular programs, and 
sports which develop leadership qualities, social skill, etc. These students, 
in order to have spending money, and in some cases even to help suoport 
their family’s basic needs, work at part-time jobs. Their contact with the 
school setting becomes almost exclusively academic rather than social; 
with limited time to study, and in many cases coming from homes where 
educational values are not stressed, staying in school becomes increasingly 
less attractive. Unless some way is found to enable these students to meet 
their economic needs within a flexible school program, such as by means 
of work-study or by financial grant, the probability of drop-outs in these 
groups will continue to be high. Potential drop-outs might be encouraged 
to stay in school if they receive pay for it, or if they were promised em- 
ployment upon completion of a course of study. 

Why. then, is it important or valuable for youth to work? What will 
be gained through employment? Work and holding a job demands re- 



*Chart 26, ibid. 
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sponsibility and maturity on a level higher than most other situations 
in young people’s lives. Learning to work can be a period of reality-testing 
wherein they are aided in finding out who they are and what it is like f o 
be in an adult role. Work habits are developed which carry over into 
other areas of life. Many young people find success and concomitant feel- 
ings of self-confidence and self-fulfillment in work which they have not 
been able to find in school or social life. Working maturely and responsi- 
bly is rewarded by wages ; with money, teenagers can purchase what they 
value. Work, then, leads to maturity, self-discipline, and increased spend- 
ing power; these, in turn, lead to increased independence which is a ma- 
jor developmental task of adolescence. For some, work provides an out- 
let for creativity. For others, the opportunity to interact with individuals 
of different social background leads to increased tolerance and under- 
standing. The opportunity to work provides experiences which cannot 
be found elsewhere and which are germane to the development of ma- 
ture, self-disciplined and responsible citizens. In addition, many voca- 
tional experiences allow for greater development of each individual in 
terms of his creativity, independence, and his uniqueness. 

Note — This material on education and vocational planning is included in 
this section, since it pertains to Youth’s Role in Society. Additional ma- 
terials on these subjects are included in the section on "Collaborative Roles 
of Agencies in the Educational Process.” 

IV. LEGAL ASPECTS OF YOUTH’S ROLE IN SOCIETY 
A. THE JUVENILE AS A SPECIAL GROUP 
There is little in the life of youth which is not affected in some man- 
ner by law. Elsewhere in this report (Family Unit: Section VIII — The 
Judicial Procsss in Relation to Family and Children’s Problems) is a dis- 
cussion on the judicial and legal process of the court. In this section at- 
tention is directed more to the manner in which the law looks at youth, 
youth looks at laws and law enforcement, and the way society looks at 
youth in conflict with the law. 

Illinois pioneered in the field of Juvenile Law by enacting the first 
Juvenile Court Act in 1899.’ Ever since, the juvenile has been singled out 
for special consideration and procedures have been developed within the 
court theoretically to provide the juvenile protection rather than punish- 
ment. 

Recently, a growing concern has arisen about the informality of the 
proceedings of Juvenile Courts, and two United States Supreme Court de- 
cision point the way towards greater protection of the rights of juveniles. 8 

’On January 1, 1966, a new Illinois Juvenile Court Act became effective providing that 
if a boy under seventeen or a girl under eighteen violates or attempts to violate a 
federal or a state law, or a municipal ordinance, he or she may fall under the juris* 
diction of the Juvenile Court. The Court may also act if the juvenile is under eighteen, 
and deemed in need of supervision, or is neglected as to support, medical care, or educa- 
tion, or whose environment is injurious to his welfare, or is a dependent juvenile, when 
there is no parent or guardian, or when the parent or guardian is under a physical 
or mental disability. , _ A . 

2 In the Kent V. United States case (383 U.S. 541 (1966) the issue was the type of 
proceedings required before the Juvenile Court waived jurisd J ction and permitted a 
trial in the Criminal Court. It stressed that principles of due process of law apply 
to Juvenile Courts and in a waiver situation, the juvenile is entitled to a formal hear- 
ing with counsel. 




that the notice set fortn the nature of the charge with particulars, that the juvenile 
and the parent be notified of the right to counsel, that there be an opportunity of con- 
frontation and of cross-examination, and that the juvenile be advised of the privilege 
against self-incrimination. 
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B. YOUTH'S REACTION TO LAW 

As youth is regulated by the law, so does youth react to its influence. 
Our laws should be reviewed to see whether restrictions on youth are 
warranted and whether we use the law instead of family and community 
discipline. Youth views our laws or court procedures involving them as 
an effort to impose certain disciplines or moral codes. 

This reaction of youth was emphasized as a result of a special effort 
by the Committee to solicit the views of youth who had had some brush 
with law enforcement personnel or agencies. Approximately a dozen of 
these youth were willing to respond to questions. Their comments fell 
roughly as follows. 

They do not view breaking curfew, skipping school or swearing as 
violations of laws. They resent being hauled into court on these infrac- 
tions. They cannot see that the courts or law enforcement personnel han- 
dle them with any “special" consideration. In fact, they feel they are 
handled more inconsiderately and with more physical and verbal abuse 
than adults. 

Juveniles who are brought to the court as “dependent" children rather 
than “delinquent" children think they are being “punished" just as the 
delinquent children feel they are there for punishment. Youth feel they 
need more counseling than punishment and they don't think they get it at 
any of the steps in the law enforcement process. They said they needed 
someone in whom to confide, but not a person who, no matter what they 
say, will tell them that is not the adult way to behave. 

No matter what language is used, confining a child in an institution, 
or placing him on probation, is viewed by youth as punishment. In Eng- 
land, the maximum sentence for a delinquent is three years. In Illinois the 
court can retain jurisdiction until a youth is twenty-one. The unique re- 
sult is that the younger the child is when he is brought before the court, 
the longer he can be punished. At common law a child could not be tried 
for a crime before he was seven years old; in Illinois, a six year old can 
be brought under the jurisdiction of the court for fifteen years. 

A new look should be taken on what activities should be considered 
delinquent. Included as questionable items in the legal definition of de- 
linquency are: violations of curfew laws, truancy, profanity, loitering. 
The list is even broader when activities are considered which bring the 
child under the classification, “in need of supervision." Sanctions of the 
law are brought because he may run away from home, or because his par- 
ents cannot control him. 

C. VIOLENCE AND YOUTH 

Youthful violence se<jms to be increasing rapidly. Physical violence 
is the expected behavior of some youth groups. Statistics indicate that 
violent crimes by youth are increasing, but there are questions as to 
whether this is in fact an increase in violence or do the statistics reflect 
more accurate reporting or data processing, or more sensational reporting 
by the communication media. 

The John Howard Association predicts that in the next decade forty 
percent of youth will have arrest records of some kind. While law break- 
ing appears widespread among youth, the use of violence appears related 
more closely to specific grouos rather than widespread. The violence of 
the ghetto and teenage gang is widely publicized. Violence on the campus 
b a major problem ; throughout the nation between mid-February and mid- 
June, 1969 there were over 160 campus demonstrations, some of which 
were violent. Thus, the ghetto and the campus, at opposite ends of the 
youthful continuum, indicate that the extremes are getting more extreme, 
and the extremes also receive the greatest publicity. While youthful vio- 
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lence may be a product of a small minority, it reflects apparent widespread 
dissatisfaction among youth. 

Some of the major causes and influences leading to youthful violence 

are: 

1. The .Vietnam war: violence endorsed, no matter with how much 
regret by men of stature, brings violence into the area of acceptable 
behavior. 

2. Crowded living conditions: people living in crowded conditions 
could be expected to produce an increase of violent interaction. In- 
dividuals appear more susceptible to aggressive impulses when their 
privacy is constantly invaded. 

3. Inappropriate use of leisure time: the hot summer months are 
most conducive to violent behavior since school is out and unemploy- 
ment is high among disadvantaged youth. 

4. Youth gangs and their sub-culture: the organization and develop- 
ment of their own ethics by youth gangs are ofcen in direct opposition 
to societal laws. 

5. Organized adult crime: while the crime syndicates and crim- 
inal elements in larger cities are obvious examples of this, groups 
such as the Minutemen, or the White Hats of Illinois, are also influ- 
ential. The laisscz faire attitude toward crime on the part of many 
of our citizens is responsible for violence in our culture and by youth. 

f>. Provocation by authorities: personnel in law enforcement organ- 
izations, correctional agencies and schools, tend to overuse physical 
means of restraint or discipline and sometimes use provocative meth- 
ods of handling potentially explosive situations involving youth. 

7. The racial situation: in some cases, the conflict between Black 
and White is overt, and even in the non-violent majority the poten- 
tial for violence exists. While the non-violent methods used by civil 
rights workers have yielded major changes in our society, violent 
methods have yielded similar changes and often much quicker. Non- 
violent beginnings, by breaking the ice, sometimes lead to violent 
endings. Counter-reactions may be more violent than the initial ac- 
tion. 

8. Cultural change: society, and especially its youth, is questioning 
its basic ethics and values. Ambiguity and uncertainty can lead to 
extreme behavior. • 

9. Emphasis on violence by major communication media : communi- 
cation media, including TV, newspapers, magazines, comics, etc., must 
be cited for their emphasis on crime and violence. 

10. Frustration : our society provides ample frustration for many of 
its citizens, but does not provide an equal opportunity for outlets for 
this frustration. 

11. Adult hypocrisy: youth see our society loaded with contradic- 
tions which results in disillusionment to youth who have not been 
prepared for the realities of society. 

The factors noted above make up a partial list of causes of violence 
by youth today. But violence is always the action of an individual, thus 
the causes of violence are as many as the individuals involved. Irresponsi- 
bility in citizens develops as a result of their training. In our training for 
a responsible democracy, the emphasis should be on “freedom with re- 
sponsibility, not freedom with license.” 

While there are programs in schools and communities which invite 
the participation of youth, the youth who participate are often the leaders, 
the self-actualizers, the more intelligent individuals. However, it is pre- 
cisely the opposite groups, i.e., the dropouts and those not experienced in 
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succesa in leadership roles in schools, who need the responsibility. These 
are the youth who may become violent because their needs are not being 
met through school or any other social experience. 

Youth in the ghettos have been tagged by society as the young peo- 
ple most prone to violence. A cursory analysis of reasons behind their 
violence would include the following: first, with youth in these areas there 
is very often a difficulty in verbalizing feelings; thus, feelings, attitudes, 
etc., often are communicated physically. Secondly, the influence of the 
teenage gang as one of the few social organizations existing in these areas 
is significant. Within the gang a young man may establish his identity, 
reinforce feelings of self-worth, and also find affection and acceptance. 
Within the gang respect is derived through power, and violence is a 
method by which an individual retains his position as well as moves up. 
Thirdly, within the ghetto areas there tends to be a feeling of hopeless- 
ness and helplessness regarding life. A common feeling can be expressed 
by a statement of one of the leaders in the ghetto: "It really doesn’t make 
any difference if I live until I’m 76, if I must remain as I am — miserable 
in this ghetto.” Violence and disruption, therefore, are not as threaten- 
ing to the individual living without hope. 

There are, however, indications of counter-reaction to violence in so- 
ciety, such as recent efforts to regulate firearms, and the efforts to track 
down and eradicate the power of organized crime groups. Youth, too, are 
forming groups aimed at community service and constructive solutions to 
some of the community’s problems, and in some instances are doing this 
deliberately as a means of counteracting the image being saddled on them 
by the widely publicized action of other types of youth. Youth are protest- 
ing that adults are judging the majority on the basis of acts of a small 
but very visible minority of youth. 
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activities, opportunities for youth to gain new experiences which will lead 

to broader knowledge and understanding of the institutions and culture >$ 

of the community and for opportunities for employment either on a paid 
or volunteer basis. -!>£ 1 V^; " -> < -• :%cs v - *’ • -4 * -fM 

J. In order that churches and synagogues may exert a more realistic yv .‘. v i • ^ 
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■ bi student representatives, singly or - in , ^routu *« j** — <—> » *•— -■ 

,U, schools’ needs and marshall support in public demonstrations, ^;;' 
speaking arrangements before' community, organisations, pres* •' 
entations at legislative hearihgS;pte ' ! • 1 

- c, student organisations tc " ‘ il 1 




p 

^ ? >: V) i fTeTpful and what was missing 
yV •••:. % b. having representatives ;frem 

school curriculum Committees, . 

- v ’ c. being prepared to send persons to repreMpt,the student group ^ > 

if r*\k> .*'v¥5 before other influential policy groups, sUch as legislatures, 

school boards, etc.' '*-,»* •, '■v^v' 

V : ' 6. All educational institutions ohould recognise the rights of students 

• • as guaranteed by the United States constitution. These include : ; -f 

• . ; ; • v'- the following: '.••aa- 

a. the right to distribute literature on eamiws vrtthout tfri or * 

if thorisation by school officials, > ri'V 

b. the right to form clubs on campus, including th^.pf f : 

c. the right to sponsor outside speakers to address theie clubs. ^ . ^ 
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school involved. 

e. it is understood that students who avail themselyea of the i above 
. * rights are willing to accept responsibilities Involved. Violations /•'■'•., ;■■ 

of federal, stato or local laws are punishable. < ’ ' 
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lower the voting age to 18 for 

It should be emphasised — . ~~ - T --- 

cogent and vital concerns of our youth and the eh 
that this fundamental change should be one of th 

to • I . MM It _ y to . > - «*. l£-Vr 
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minimum voting age of 18. The Illinois Constitution should be changed to 

•'* “ * rin^liinMds»ta^^#i^m^^^ 

that thu KCStnMehdauoir la «h# cf the Mgtvr >’ ■&:. 
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eaUbluh or increaM political ana civic miernsnips iur jryuui v* «u w 
represented In various areas with paHlcular emphasis on local government ■ . . . . ^v 
participation. ^ 

ft. Political organisations should make a more sustained effort for ^ 
youth involvement In their deliberations and activities such as Inviting 
representatives of youth to all meetings of county central committees. >. ^ * f 
8. The basic curricula at elementary, Junior and senior hlgV. echoes ; , ? f 

• * * . ■ Jk . • 4 . 1 _ _ 4 to. to. S to AH to IaIa * m k*ftAI(«iAA MAS. \ * ' 



should ^ reinforced by using local government officials as resource per 
sons In course offerings, focusing on the political process. 
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Youth should have a means for direct access to administrators of 
public policies which affect them such as the draft/ curfew, driving, etc. 

The establishment of the channel must be recognized as the responsibility 
of each of these administrators and could include creation of youth ad- 
visory boards for this purpose. 1 ..-u 

U. State and local agencies in the fields of health, education and wel- 

fare should have suggested programs and materials on drug use available 
and should strongly encourage the public schools to implement these, be- 
ginning at the elementary school level. • ; 

V. Committees should be established throughout the state to ro- 
search in detail current social problems of youth, such as drugs, mari- 
juana, social morals, campus unrat. Youth should participate actively on 
these committees. The funding of these committees should be provided 
by the legislature and should be coordinated with existing research or- 
ganizations. 

!i. RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF YOUTH’S ROLE IN SOCIETY V 

A. The Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Board /A* ,vi ;V' 

of Higher Education should review and revise secondary and higher educa- ; ; 
tlon so that classroom study and work experience are interrelated and so ' i V; =' 
that time spent in study does not unduly prolong the student’s dependency ; 
and prevent him from being engaged in significant activity in the com- 
munity at the earliest possible time. - '• -**%•' ■■>■■■'•*? "> i.vWrfJVj: 

B. The Women’s and Children’s Division of the Illinois Department of 

Labor should initiate administrative or legislative changes to modernize 
the employment laws relating to minors in order to eliminate the outmoded ■ 
requirements which deprive youth of opportunities for constructive part- < 
time work experiences. Care should be taken to assure that minors will 
not be exploited. " 1 ' :iy V - : • - 

C. Persons who are responsible for employment policies should review / 

job requirements and de-emphasize the requirement of a college educa- ; 
tlon for those positions which actually do not require it. 1;^^’.; i. 

III. RECOMMENDATIONS ON LEGAL ASPECTS V’T.^r. 

OF YOUTHS ROLE IN SOCIETY > 

(See also Recommendation VIII-A of the Family Unit Section which 
deals in detail with the diversion of youth from the Juvenile Court 
to administrative agencies.) . 

A. County or Circuit Advisory Committees to the Juvenile Court 
should be established by each Chief Judge for the purpose of reviewing 
the program and methods of handling juveniles in conflict with the law 
in their circuits. Youth should be a significant and integral part of these 
Advisory Committees. Major emphasis of the Advisory Committee should 
be directed to: (1) Proposing wavs in which court, probation and law en- . 
forcement personnel can work with youth so they may be seen as advisors, ; 
advocates and helpers to youth rather than as antagonists and punishers; 

(2) calling attention to the improper use of the court, detention, or law 
enforcement agents for dealing with behavior problems of the youth, or 
inadequate parents, which are not crimes against society; (3) reviewing 
the compaints of brutality and/or harrassment of youth with a view to 
correcting such practices where they exist. 

B. The Illinois Law Enforcement Commission and the Juvenile Di- 
vision of the Department of Corrections In cooperation with the Illinois 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges should develop and operate on a regular 
basis a quality training program for probation officers, juvenile police of- 
ficers ana detention personnel. 
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of youth with firmness but not provocutiveness. f /T'^; v ?, . C-V. ; 

D. A fully trained riot squad placed at the disposal of the governor 
should be created in order to take precedence in a riot situation. > 
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for txlsHng aulhodtlti or# rocognlxod as on# of th# mtprt* toward .such pro- ^ 
venfion; It It itrongly felt that setting up a new system of Independent State 
armies (riot squadsl Is an unwise and dangerous means by which to do this. > 

It Is a direct step toward a dictatorial State government, a police State, and, 
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finally, roal suppression of the dflssonting vole#. 
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E. Youth should bo given additional opportunities of learning about 
and understanding our system of laws and justice and youth s rights as 
well as responsibilities under law. To this end, school curriculum planners 




CIVIC Classes, social siuaies ana Diner apprvynoi* wuiow. «'V«|. "*f» 
agencies, particularly those which emphasise work ^wA^ b«djge« ''r ais- 
cussion groups, should give consideration to thia desire of youth to under- 
stand more fully the history and content of laws. \ < : i , . * < % \ Y ■ 
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SECTION III 

THE FAMILY UNIT 

THE FAMILY AS A NURTURE BASE FOR 
THE SOCIETY OF THE FUTURE— OUR CHILDREN 

FINDINGS 

FUNCTIONS AND CHANGES AFFECTING TRADITIONAL FAM- 
ILY STRUCTURE 

The essential function of a family unit is to furnish the nurture base 
for its members which includes provision of food, clothing, shelter, medi- 
cal care, lovi, a sense of moral values, a sense of identity and personal 
worth, mutral trust, protection and an opportunity for each child to de- 
velop his individuality and full potential. 

Within the past 100 years we have gone through two great changes 
in living patterns in the United States. In the latter pa.-t of the 19th cen- 
tury and the first quarter of the 20th century, our country shifted from a 
predominantly rural to an urban society, a trend which is still continuing. 
From a 78 percent farm population In 1900, the 1960 U. S. Census reports 
only 33 percent of the population remaining in rural farm areas. The sec- 
ond change is a continuing expansion to the suburbs in increasing circles 
from the locus of the central city. At present, the population of the 
suburbs is growing five times faster than the population in central cities. 
In the decade between 1960 and I960, twenty-one central cities actually 
lost population, while the suburbs around them grew. 

With these massive and continuous shifts in population, the self- 
sufficient family whose relatives live either with them or in the immediate 
vicinity, has become almost a phenomenon of the past. Today, most fam- 
ilies have moved to their present location from another community and 
their relatives are scattered all over the country. Therefore, when help is 
needed in an emergency, there Is seldom anyone nearby who can tempo- 
rarily assume such a responsibility. 

In addition, women have been joining the labor force in increasing 
numbers since World War II. In March 1966, out of a total U.S. popula- 
tion of 72 million women 14 years of age and over, nearly 27 million were 
working. Among these workers were 9.9 million (87%) who had children 
under 18 years of age. 1 The obvious Implication of these figures is the 
urgent need for a broad range of child care facilities that will assure suit- 
able care for the children of working mothers. However the increasing 
number of working women also reflects a growing unavailability of female 
relatives to help out in a family crisis, even if they do live nearby. 

The traditional family unit, therefore, has yielded to socio-economic 
pressures and in the year 1970 there are not only a great variety of family 
structures but also many different patterns of living within the traditional 
unit. In order to provide financial support many two parent families re- 
quire that the child spend long hours alone and unattended while both 
parents are out working. Other situations demand that the father travel 
the majority of the time, thereby creating an essentially one parent fam- 
ily. Frequently the child is reared by a single parent or parent figure, for 
example: the divorcee, the widow, widower, aunt, uncle, grandparent, or 

concerned friend. . , , . 

It Is not uncommon to find that the parent figure or figures is outside 
the traditional social sanctions and his or her status creates legal prob- 
lems for the child, as, in the case of the unwed mother and common-law 
parents. 



‘U. S. D»pt of Labor, Bur. of Labor Statistics! Monthly Labor Review, April 1M7. 
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Social attitudes, too, have reached a point at which child rearing and 
home making are no longer considered careers of great prestige. It is un- 
usual, indeed, to find a mother who feels no need to apologize for her lack 
of activities outside her home. It is clear then that socio-economic forces 
have made the existence of our traditional family structure difficult to 
achieve for many people. All of these family styles, as well as others not 
listed, constitute our de facto families of today. They represent individual 
ways of coping with the demands of an urban industrialized society. 

Social sanctions and legal attitudes, however, have not made similar 
adjustments. Our legal system and social values frequently are based on 
an ever-increasing myth. For example, the ADC law was based on the 
assumption that the resident father would be capable of supporting his 
wife and children. Frequently, however, this is not the case. Tne law fails 
to recognize that employment in today's world depends on more than an 
individual's will to work. The state of the economy, his location, his train- 
ing or lack ihereof, his age, the availability of training on the job, union 
regulations, race and mobility, are but a few of the factors involved. If the 
father fails to earn enough to meet the needs of his family and looks to 
society for help under the ADC law, it dictates that he leave his home. In 
operation then, the ADC law becomes punitive, disruptive a'id destructive. 
The original constructive intent is lost. 

Just as the economic realities are not understood i:> the case of the 
ADC law so is the capacity of the many family styles m u understood. Too 
frequently it is assumed for legal or social reasons that *» one-parent fam- 
ily Is totally inadequate. Witness the plight of the one-parent family or 
the unmarried parent. Neither the form of the basic unit or "nurture 
base”, if you will, nor the financial support should be criteria for judgment; 
but rather should it be the capacity to provide an emotional and psycho- 
logical base. 

ESSENTIALS OF FAMILY FUNCTION 
AND CHANGES WHICH REQUIRE OUTSIDE RESOURCES 

I. FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE FAMILY 

Since the first four items in the essential needs (food, clothing, shel- 
ter and medical care) which the family is supposed to provide require 
money, a look at the present system of financial assistance for those who 
do not have an adequate income is of first priority. 

Both Aid to Dependent Children and General Aislstance have the pri- 
mary objectives of making it possible for the child to remain in his own 
home with his parents or close relatives despite their inability to provide 
money needed to support him. However, many of the eligibility require- 
ments, matching formulae or administrative interpretation or policy ex- 
clude m«ny children who should be covered by ADC. 

In addition, the General Assistance program, which is supposed to 
cover all those family situations not covered by ADC is not uniform in 
standards or eligibility and has many weaknesses. One of the most signifi- 
cant weaknesses is tne multiplicity of administrative units. General As- 
sistance is financed by the township and local government with State funds 
if a local one mill tax levy has been collected and the funds are insufficient. 
These local units are 1436 townships, 17 counties with commission-form 

g overnment, by the incorporated town of Cicero and by the Co6k County 
apartment of Public Aid for the city of Chicago. 

Only approximately 80 of these units receive State funds and are thus 
supervised by the Illinois Department of Public Aid. Local units, not 
under State supervision, are free to set their own standards and fix allow- 
ances for food, clothing and other essentials for the family. Units under 
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State supervision may not exceed the allowances provided for families re- 
ceiving ADC. Most of these units follow the State standards for ADC, 
but they are not required to do so. Units not receiving State funds vary 
greatly in the extent to which they meet the needs of families. There is 
also ’.vide variation in services. The township supervisor in many town- 
ships is often responsible for the determination of eligibility, the admin- 
istering of assistance and provision of casework services to the family. 

Limitations to meeting the needs of ail families with children. In the 
Social Security Act, Title IV-A, Aid to Families With Dependent Children, 
and Title XIX, Medical Assistance, are the following restrictions: 

A. Assistance is limited to needy children living with their parents, 
other specified relatives and in foster homes or child welfare institutions 
if the child has been removed from his own home by court action. 

B. ADC for unemployed parent cases has a number of limitations. 
The full-time earnings of an employed father may not be supplemented 
even though they are inadequate to meet the family’s needs. Unemploy- 
ment compensation income may not be supplemented, although it is in- 
adequate to meet the family’s needs. Assistance may not be given with 
federal matching funds until the father has been unemployed for 30 days 
and he must have had employment in certain previous periods. 

C. There are earned income exemptions for adults and older children 
of the first $30 plus one-third of the balance which apply only to recipi- 
ents of assistance. Applicants do not have the benefit of the exemptions. 

D. In Illinois, services to former and potential recipients are limited 
to demonstration projects in Adams and Effingham Counties since the 
General Assembly has refused to authorize the extension of services be- 
yond families receiving assistance. This means that day care, family plan- 
ning services, family life education and social services are available only to 
recipients of assistance. 

E. Title XIX of the Social Security Act established the Medical As- 
sistance program (Medicaid) for needy persons who qualify under a means 
test. The program in Illinois covers families receiving assistance, families 
with sufficient income to meet basic needs but not sufficient to cover medi- 
cal expense and who are otherwise eligible, and the children in foster 
homes for \vhom the two State public child welfare agencies have assumed 
financial responsibility. All needy children might be covered under the 
Social Security Act but Illinois has not yet had funds to finance this addi- 
tional group. 

F. Categories based on age, blindness, disability or families with de- 
pendent children could be eliminated and eligibility based solely on need. 

G. The lack of a national minimum standard established by Health, 
Education and Welfare, which all states would be required to meet, en- 
courages migration in order to get enough money to live on. 

H. Federal funds are currently channeled through the public assist- 
ance programs for certain services to children which should more logically 
go directly to the Department of Children and Family Services. These are 
funds for foster care for children who have been receiving ADC and for 
medical care for Department of Children and Family Service wards. 

The State's limitations to meeting the needs of all families with Pub- 
lic Assistance are: 

There are limitations in the State to meeting needs of all families on 
public assistance which are predominantly relating to matters pertaining 
to appropriations or restrictive use of state funds to education in high 
schools and vocational schools with no provision for attendance in other 
forms of higher education, restrictions on supplementary assistance to 
under-employed or low income full-time employed, restrictions in the law 
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of ceilings in rent and basic grants and a lack of an appropriation to im- 
plement programs to former or potential recipients or to provide preven- 
tive, medical or dental care. 

Important as finances are to a family’s well-being and the growth 
and nurture of its members, finances alone cannot provide all the basic es- 
sentials of the family functions. A family must provide a child with a 
sense of love, of belonging, of permanence, and of self worth. 

No longer can we talk about a small number of hard core families who 
must draw upon outside resources, for social changes resulting from tech- 
nology. mobility and urbanization have placed most families in the posi- 
tion of requiring assistance from these outside resources at some period 
of child rearing. 

Families who can provide the finances to support their members com- 
fortably also have to look to outside resources. This requires a new look 
at the type of available services and the conditions of eligibility. 

Strengthening of the parent or parenting person in the future will re- 
quire services which are: (a) supportive services in time of crisis; (b) 
supplementary services to assist with those functions which can no longer 
be provided through family members; and (c) substitute services when the 
family constellation breaks down or is inadequate to meet the needs of 
children. All such services should be imaginatively planned and flexibly 
administered to strengthen the role of the parent or parenting person and 
to cover the whole gamut of services including health, counseling, day care, 
homemaker, foster care, adoption, as well as other such services. 



H. HOUSING 

Inadequate housing is a universal problem. Dilapidated housing is 
present in all areas of the State, rural and urban. Overcrowding within 
these units is commonplace, overcrowding of these units is apparent in 
every city of any size in the State. The problems of sanitation and result- 
ant hazards to physical health are recognized by health workers. Rodent 
and insect infestation result in serious illness and injury; lead poisoning 
in children is rarely seen except as result of ingesting plaster and old paint 
in dilapidated housing. Toxic but subclinical lead levels have been demon- 
strated in thousands of Chicago children — in 8.5% of those tested from 
slum areas during 1967. This condition is undoubtedly as common in similar 
slum areas elsewhere in the State, Physical injury due to improperly 
maintained buildings, fires with resultant injury and death, asphyxiations 
of entire families are regular occurrences in substandard housing. 

Beyond the serious concerns for physical well-being in such housing 
is the equally important consideration of the threat to tne family’s mental 
health and emotional stability posed by overcrowding and the lack of pri- 
vacy inherent in inadequate housing. 

Housing codes are inconsistent and, in general, poorly enforced. Mini- 
mum standards are needed and scrupulous enforcement must be initiated. 
If there is any one lack which singles out the deprived from the rest of 
society, it is in this area of inadequate housing and in it are keys to many 
of the other problems of physical and mental well-being of the family. 

The problems of inadequate, substandard housing give root to many 
ills of society. It is related to difficulties in equality of education and em- 
ployment. It is rt'.ated to development of criminal behavior. It is related 
to the downgrading And “ghettoizing" of our cities. 

The number of low to moderate Income housing units Is far below the 
need. Racial discrimination in housing does exist and is one of the major 
barriers to solution of housing problems. Strong measures will be required 
to relieve these long-standing inequities. 



III. COUNSELING SERVICES 

Any consideration of counseling service for the family must take 
cognizance of the rapidly expanding body of data arising out of the newly 
developed family therapy field. Several research teams, among them Dr. 
Robert Dysinger’s studies at National Institute for Mental Health, "were 
able to observe that the family functioned as an intricate organism with 
the various family members involved in mutually interdependent and 
homeostatic relationships.” 1 Such studies, together with the experience 
of child psycho-analysts and observations of pediatricians treating chil- 
dren with obviously disturbed parents, have generated a tremendous 
amount of interest in the psycho-pathology of children and families. 

Some social agencies have dealt largely with treating the individual. 
Little attention has been paid to the resistances which developed in the 
family to significant change in the individual. Consequently, treatment is 
unduly prolonged, or indeed, Ineffective and frequently abandoned. Only 
in the past twenty years has sufficient interest been devoted to observing 
and studying the effects of pathology in the family on the development of 
personality patterns, learning disabilities and frank psychopathology in 
the growing child and treating the entire family as a unit. Counseling 
services have expanded tremendously in the State of Illinois in the past ten 
years. Almost all of these services are geared to the treatment of indi- 
vidual pathology. Child guidance clinics attempted to bridge the gap and 
have dealt with the parents of children in their care, but this, too, has 
been fragmentary and hampered by lack of communication between those 
counseling the child and those counseling the parents. Little effort has 
been expended in treating the family as a unit. 

A matter of great concern is that there currently is no provision in 
the State for standard setting and regulation on licensing of persons who 
provide counseling to families. Consequently, unqualified, and even un- 
scrupulous, people have set themselves up to provide counseling services. 
People in need of services have no way to determine the quality of indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Major emphasis on the family as a unit and as a nurturing body in 
which our children grow, could well be directed toward interest in pro- 
viding not only services for those who are ill, but also toward stressing 
the need for a change in direction of a large portion of counseling services. 
Many of the proposed social changes may well be considered as essential 
to the prevention of many serious difficulties brought about by economic 
and social stress which cause disruption of the family. 

It is becoming apparent that all families could benefit from oppor- 
tunities to discuss normal stresses and strains of the family relationship 
and of child and family development. This is particularly true for young 
couples prior to or soon after marriage, and immediately subsequent to 
the arrival of the first child. Such efforts, whether persons are seen in 
groups or as individual families, should be considered as programs to im- 
prove family life through enriching the family relationship and enhancing 
the ability of couples to cope with the tasks of family development. This 
not only applies to couples hut al-vo to one-parent families, unwed parents 
and other family constellations. 

Education in the past twenty-five years has considerably lessened the 
prejudice against securing qualified counseling for emotional problems 
to the extent that, as counseling services improved in number and quality, 
the demand for such services has far out -stretched the provision of serv- 
ices, and we have a long way to go before we can come close to meeting 



‘Kramer, Charles A., M.D., Psychoanalytlcally Oriented Family Therapy, The Family 
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the need. These services should be available to all families. New facili- 
ties have been provided, but staffing remains a tremendous problem. Re- 
cruitment and training of adequate numbers of staff will remain a prob- 
lem for some foreseeable time, and above all, the provision of adequate 
funds for well-qualified programs must be urged in all areas. 

IV. FAMILY ORIENTED HEALTH SERVICES 

Family health counseling involves the total person and includes evalua- 
tion of home, financial, social, religious and environmental factors which 
affect the family. Sucn services include different types of counseling at 
different levels of children’s development. Quality guidance and follow-up 
must accompany such counseling and extend throughout the lifetime of 
the individual. 

The life styles of poverty groups often result in separation from so- 
ciety. This phenomenon demands ;m understanding by the helping pro- 
fessions of the attitudes, fears and suspicions of the people living in pov- 
erty in addition to providing for their basic health needs. These families 
often have complex health, social and emotional problems. 

Persons working with people in areas of deprivation must be sensi- 
tive to the sociological, anthropological and emotional factors which may 
interfere with the patient’s ability to accept and implement instructions in 
health care. 

Many problems other than basic medical problems also affect the 
health of the family. Family health counseling not only relates to pre- 
ventive health measures but also involves a review of health concepts, 
which begin in the home, such as, dental hygiene, accident prevention in 
the home, food buying and preparation, household management, consumer 
buying and credit, sanitation and housing problems. In response to identi- 
fied health, environmental and welfare problems, this counseling should 
include interpretation to patients and their families of available community 
services, and further assist these families in utilising such resources when 
necessary. 

A. ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 

It is an indisputable fact that every living thing depends upon its 
environment fcr Its very existence. Life cannot be maintained in a totally 
hostile environment ana the quality of life is compromised by lesser de- 
grees of unfavorable environmental factors. 

Man is no exception to this truth, and because of his complexity, in- 
deed may be more affected by imperfections In his environment than are 
lower animals. Certainly environment exerts an influence upon the phy- 
sical health of man and animals, but it also influences the mental health of 
man. 

Man has learned to modify his environment; he has b<en able to trans- 
port a favorable environment to the moon. And the environment carried 
240,000 miles into space was purer than that in which Illinois families exist 
daily. In learning to manipulate our environment, in clustering together 
in communities Intended for our common good, we have produced side ef- 
fects which pollute the environment and reduce or overwhelm nature’s 
ability to restore its purity. 

The environment consists of basically three essential elements from 
which we extract life, namely: land, water, and air. The control and proper 
use of these elements may determine whether we live or die, and certainly 
determines the quality of living. The control of environment involves 
sevrn areas. A number are overlapping. These are air water, food, shelter, 
wa.te disposal, control of natural hazards, and control of man-made hat- 
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ards. Each of these affects the health and well-being of families. Each is 
of major importance to the community, but the first three are of such abso- 
lute need for survival that they deserve special comment. 

Air. Among the elements of the environment, air is the one without 
which man can exist only minutes. Air is capable of carrying many nox- 
ious products which can affect our health and even cause death. Our 
modem industrial society and its automotively-oriented people have made 
air pollution a serious health problem. The smog which covers industrial 
areas, although at present only occasionally producing acute illness, is 
thought to contribute to chronic illnesses. It is an added stress on those 
who have pre-existing disease as well. There is recognition of this prob- 
lem in official circles and beginnings of attempts to control air pollution 
are in effect. Air pollution knows no boundaries so the control mechanism 
must be given power to act on a regional and interstate basis. 

Water. Water, like air, is essential to life and survival without it is 
limited to only days. Water also becomes a vehicle for carrying deleterious 
products to man. Bodies of water are also a ready means used to carry 
away waste. This combination of uses has produced much disease and 
death. The bacterial contamination of the past has been ■ cognized and 
combated, but chemical pollution is now a problem. This concern is also 
recognized nationally and Water Pollution Control agencies are coming 
into existence. Again, these must be able to function across political boun- 
daries to be effective. 

Delivery of an adequate supply of clean water to the family dwell- 
ing is a goal to achieve. Many families in Illinois do not have indoor water 
supply of safe quality and adequate amount. Studies have indicated that 
there is a relation between the prevalence of disease and proximity and 
availability of water for both consumption and sanitation. 

Food. Standards for food preparation, packaging, distribution and 
serving are fairly good on a national level and in large population areas. 
However, much of the State has no local inspection or insurance of quality 
and purity in food production and distribution facilities. 

B. PHYSICAL HEALTH 

The health of each individual member affects the well-being of the 
total family unit. Consequently, early and accessible health services are 
of prime Importance to the maintenance of good health. These services 
should be family oriented and the system for delivery must be close 
enough to the family members so that they may make full use of them. 

Under Illinois' Statutes, the Illinois Department of Public Health is 
given the responsibility for the development of public health services 
throughout the State. In the Federal Social Security Act, maternal and 
child health services must be available in all areas of the State by 1975 
for those agencies using federal funds. However, the legal authorizations 
and the availability of these services are far apart. Presently, 32 counties 
have a full-time health department, and many of these have very limited 
services. 23 counties have a referendum type of department with very 
limited service such as one nurse to provide for Medicare services only. In 
eight counties, interest has been shown in developing a county health de- 
partment, but none exists. In 39 counties there seems to be little possibility 
of the early establishment of a full-time health department. One element 
of difficulty is that the responsibility is given to the Illinois Department 
of Public Health but it has no authority to establish and operate a county 
health department without a successful referendum by the local voters. 

if every child could be examined who exhibits in his personal behavior 
or family history any unusual conditions or adverse incidents that might 
lead to poor growth and development, this would enable much earlier 
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amelioration of problems and limit the amount of irreversible damage 
when the age of the child or the duration of the handicap is a significant 
factor. 

If we 'ire to prevent serious damage to children, earlv detection of 
existent or potential pathology must occur in prenatal clinics, in well-baby 
clinics, in hospitals and in pediatric offices. Family counseling, guidance 
and education, and various supportive services should then be made avail- 
able. Such services are essential during the first three years of the child’s 
life to forestall later problems. 

One of the serious health problems in Illinois is the lack of dental 
services. Although the Social Security Act specifies programs for dental 
care of children, Illinois falls far short in its implementation. 15 of the 
County Assessment Committees reported the need for a dental health pro 
gram. One part of the problem is the inaccessibility of dentists due to the 
shortage or absence of dentists in some areas of the state or because they 
are unwilling to accept some children as patients, such as, public assistance, 
mentally retarded or migrant children. 

There are innumerable unwanted pregnancies in the United States 
annually. Many of these occur in the uninformed, in rape situations, and 
in the mentally retarded. From available figures, and estimates added to 
these figures, there are 200,000 to one-million abortions performed Illegally 
annually in the United States. Due to economic factors, abortions are avail- 
able to the pregnant female in the middle and upper income strata, but 
not available to those women in the lower economic classes. Many of these 
women consequently resort to illegal methods, including self-inducement, 
to obtain an abortion. Frequently the end result of these illegal procedures 
is permanent injury or death to the patient. 

Even in the illegal approach to abortion, two levels of medical care 
exist. There f.re those women who can afford an abortion under safe cir- 
cumstances by competent personnel, and those who cannot. 

MINORITY OPINION — St* RecommendoMon IV-B-7 fomomti 

Some of the orgumtnlt for libetolliotion of oborlion lows or* being proved 
to be tmollonol rather than focluoi. A preliminary study of the statistics of 
Colorado and other stoles which changed the’r statutes on abortion have 
shown that the rape, Incest and mental cotes are few or non-extsten'.. A fur- 
ther Investigation of English and Japanese figures on abortion Indicate that 
often the bad results outweigh any so-called benefits which might otherwise 
occur. Many psychiatrists there are beginning to admit that post-abortion 
mental cates or* on the rite. Recently the head of St. Louis University Medical 
School, O.8. ond Oynecologtcol Department, hot stated there must be a re- 
evaluation of the alleged facts on abortion before other stales change their 
laws. Abortion on demand teems to be the big reason behind the push to 
alter the statute. This It a dangerous precedent. Children should be wanted, 
but the emphasis on abortion w* feel It not the place to begin to make chil- 
dren wanted. 

Every yeat there is much tragedy, suffering and even death caused 
by abortions performed by unqualified individuals. To many people in our 
society, an abortion is not a moral issue but rather is a way to prevent 
future tragedy, the tragedy of an abnormal child, the unwanted child, and 
myriads of other situations leading to misery and human suffering. Abor- 
tion is a criminal offense under -esent Illinois law and the woman acting 
in what she considers the best interests of herself is marked as a criminal. 
Voluntary termination of pregnancy as a medical procedure by a licensed 
physician in a licensed hospital would reduce deaths from illegally per- 
formed abortions by non-physicians and from self-induced abortions. 



The prevalence of unmet health needs constitutes a menace to our so- 
ciety. Ranging over such areas as the need for improved administration 
and management of existing programs, enforcement of regulations, seri- 
ous shortage in manpower, services offered being too limited or restric- 
tive, availability of services being spotty, nonexistent and/or not within 
the reach of certain groups, improvement and/or expansion of health serv- 
ices was listed as a need by 99 of the 101 County Assessment Committees. 
Their reports indicate that existing health services are insufficient to meet 
the needs of families and children in their counties; that there is need for 
more locally based dispensing centers and/or improved coordination of 
health services with other local and state programs. 

The lack of preventive programs to protect the growing infant and 
child from the development of serious physical and emotional handicaps 
is apparent throughout the state. Preventive health services such as 
health education, genetic counseling and screening for deviations in the 
physical and emotional growth and development of the infant and child, 
including vision, hearing, dental conditions and behavior patterns are 
necessary to provide a basis for good health for the citizens of Illinois. 

Access, by community agencies, to much better statistical informa- 
tion is, needed. It is almost impossible to obtain necessary factual informa- 
tion in the health field as it is in other welfare areas, both at the public 
and private agency levels. 

In the collection of vital statistics, it is important that safeguards be 
provided to protect parents and children. Birth certificates, other than 
a short form, provided to children and their parents for purposes of school 
admission often indicate the child’s illegitimacy because only one parent’s 
name appears on the document. This information is not relevant to the 
purpose for which the document is required. Too frequently, under our 
present system, the marital status or identity of parents is used for the 
purpose of discrimination and disadvantage of the child. The information 
is necessary as vital statistics but there should be safeguards on its use. 
It should be made available to serve the best interests of the child or chil- 
dren. 

C. MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 

In Illinois, as throughout the nation, during the past decade, major 
efforts of mental health professionals have increasingly turned toward 
community mental health concepts aimed at prevention and early detec- 
tion of disabling mental disorders and mental retardation. It is widely 
recognized that mental health services for children and young people must 
encompass a broad range of family-centered programs which necessitates 
close cooperative and collaborative relationships with all community agen- 
cies. The Department of Mental Health has emphasized the need for com- 
munity recognition of problems involving mental illness and mental re- 
tardation and has stimulated a great deal of local interest and concern. 

One of the crucial areas for attention is the need to disseminate more 
widely and effectively the advanced knowledge of good mental health con- 
cepts and practices so that those persons who are at the first line of ap- 
proach by families, such as teachers, ministers, physicians and lawyers 
may incorporate good mental health practices in their contacts with par- 
ents and children and help parents understand and accept these concepts 
and apply them in their family living. 

However, direct mental health services for children have not kept 
pace with the needs and are not available in many parts of the State. There 
nas been an erosion of seriously needed outpatient services for children 
in the Department of Mental Health with the termination in June 1966 
of the regionally based clinics of the Institute for Juvenile Research. Al- 



though the highly specialized and experienced staff members of the Insti- 
tute wore re-assigned to the six downstate zones, they were frequently 
diverted to community organization tasks. The direct clinical services, 
collaboration and case-related consultation provided to agencies, courts 
and schools have decreased and there is widespread criticism that the De- 
partment of Mental Health tries to tell other agencies what they should 
be doing rather than developing the outpatient, hospital and residential 
care facilities which are seen by communities as a major responsibility 
of the Department of Mental Health. 

The two most serious gaps in direct mental health services for chil- 
dren and adolescents throughout the State are : 

1. family centered outpatient services which provide treatment and 
counseling for families as well as diagnosis. Such services are es- 
sential to buttress the care of emotionally disturbed and mentally 
retarded children who could remain in their own homes, fester 
homes or child care facilities such as group homes and small resi- 
dential facilities under the aegis of both public and private child 
welfare agencies. In the Study of Emotionally Disturbed Children 1 , 
the Illinois Commission on Children reported that a gross lack of 
available community services, especially outpatient clinics, had 
contributed to inappropriate institutionalization and/or prolonged 
stay in state hospitals. Services for families who are intact and can 
be helped to deal with the problems of their children also should be 
stressed. 

2. residential c&re for seriously emotionally disturbed and mentally 
retarded children. Such has not been adequately provided in Illi- 
nois. 

Even with good supporting services to families, a significant number 
of emotionally disturbed and mentally retarded children need various 
kinds of residential care. These resources are insufficient to meet the 
need and frequently are far from where the child lives. 

The Department of Mental Health on June 18, 1969, 1 was caring for 
2,726 mentally retarded children under 18 years of age in its five State 
Schools, Children’s Centers and the Illinois State Pediatric Institute. As 
of August 30, 1969, there was a waiting list for residential care in the 
Department of Mental Health’s facilities for the mentally retarded of 2,856 
applicants under 21 years of age. Of these, 683 are under 6 years of age. 
Of the total number or. the waiting list 1104 are in private facilities on in- 
dividual care grants administered by the Division of Mental Retardation 
of the Department of Mental Health. 

Although some children are being placed in a few private facilities in 
Illinois, there is an alarming trend toward placements as far away as Cali- 
fornia, New York or Florida by the Department of Mental Health as well 
as the Department of Children and Family Services. Individual care grants 
have been available through the Division cf Mental Retardation of the 
Department of Mental Health since 1961. In July 1969, 401 mentally re- 
tarded children were in residence in 55 out-of-state facilities. In July 
1966, only 34 mentally retarded children were reported to be in 16 out-of- 
state facilities. 

The Department of Children and Family Services reported on March 
30, 196S, there were 276 children in out-of-state placements in contrast 
to 131 on June 30, 1966. The majority of these children had significant 
degrees of emotional disturbance or mental retardation which required 
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